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OAN chewed the tender end of a 
spear of timothy. ‘This serial begins 
in a different way from any other we've 


had,” she said. “I like that strange boy, . 


in spite of the fact that he was rude to 
Madeleine. You can see from the start 
that the story is going to be an out- 
and-out mystery yarn.” 

“I adore mysteries.” Jean looked up 
from the pages of the new AMERICAN 
Girt serial, Quarry Hill, by Elizabeth 
Curtis and Florence Choate, which she 
had been reading aloud to her chum. 
“There’s something about this story that 
kind of gets you going, even though it’s 
just begun. I'll bet a cookie it’s going 
to be good.” 


@ “Merle Reed's pictures are espe- 
cially attractive this time,” mused her 
friend. “I’m glad we'll be seeing his 
cute girls and boys every month for a 
while.” She rolled over in the long 
grass on the hilltop. “Did I see an 


Ellen Wakefield story in this number ?” 

“Uh-huh. It’s a Fourth of July yarn. 
I haven't read it yet, but Tank and Bilge 
seem to be fussing about setting off fire- 
works at the yacht club.” 


@ ‘They probably got stung, what- 
ever they were fussing about,” returned 
Joan, selecting another timothy. ‘Serves 
them right, too. I'm always glad when 
Ellen gets the best of those conceited 
boys—though I kind of like Tank and 
Bilge, don’t you?” 

“That's the funny thing,” agreed 
Jean. ‘You do like those two pests, and 
yet you're always pleased to have them 
left in the lurch.” 

Joan pulled the magazine out from 
“Road stand 
de Luxe, by Mary Avery Glen,’” she 
read. And then, “What do you know 
about that? Phyl and Meg are keeping 
a roadstand in this story—an artistic 


under her friend’s elbow. “' 


one, like those we saw at the Flower 
Show.” 

“There’s a Bushy-and-Lofty story by 
Edith Ballinger Price—Water, Water, 
Everywhere!” Jean added. ‘And a new 
author, Catherine Cate Coblentz. Her 
story is called The Horse That Came 
from Heaven.” She sighed. “Wish we 
could both be writers,” she said. “Or 
sculptors, or perhaps illustrators.” Sud- 
denly she scrambled to her feet. “Why, 
the sun has set, Jo! We'll have to beat 
it home to dinner.” 


If your subscription has run 
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FOREST MOTHER 


The author of “Amikuk the Wily’ tells an un- 


usual story of animal heroism and mother love 


By 
ALEXANDER 


AWN was streaking the sky be- 
D hind the peaks. It was still dark 

in the timber, and the close-set 
ranks of serried spruce and balsam stood 
immovable in the cool breaking of the 
day. Gradually 
the outline of sym- 
metrical cone and 
rounded dome 
took shape against 
the sky, threads 
and streamers of 
gold began to flare 
and spread with 
growing bril- 
liance as the ever 
shifting miracle 
of sunrise lit the 
mountains. With 
the coming light, 
the dwellers of dark woods and cliffs bestirred themselves. 
Faint bird calls pierced the silence; gray and white juncos 
chased each other with little “chips”; a hunting hawk 
screamed once, a high, thin note, while a raven croaked 
solemnly as it flew across a deep ravine. 

In a glade amid the balsams, a magnificent wild turkey 
was foraging for a meal. Suddenly his head jerked upward, 
and he looked about the clearing with searching gaze. The 
rays of the now risen sun, splashing the ground with pools 
of radiance, fell upon the gobbler’s feathers, bringing out 
the bronzy reflections of his plumage in scintillating high- 
lights, and touching the pendant wattles of the neck with 
startling color. Staring into the surrounding rhododendrons, 
the turkey stood, alert and suspicious. Though he had seen 
nothing to cause alarm, the gobbler’s keen senses had sound- 
ed a warning. They seemed at fault this time, however, for 
nothing stirred, and, in another moment or two, the big bird 
resumed his foraging. 

His scrutiny, sharp as it had been, had failed to penetrate 
the dense growth. All but completely screened by the glossy 
leaves, a watcher crouched there, waiting patiently. Then 
an insect buzzed away from the ground just in front of the 
feeding gobbler. The latter pursued it eagerly, swinging 
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MOTHER LEOPARD PUSHED HER CUB 
BEFORE HER AS THEY LEFT THE TRACK 


broadside to the thicket in the chase. At 
the instant of his turn, a golden-tawny 
shape rose in a noiseless bound and, arch- 
ing outward in a graceful parabola, 
descended full upon the turkey’s back. 
; Crushed beneath the weight, the luck- 
less bird did not even glimpse his slayer. 
In an instant, wide jaws had closed about 
the slender neck. One crunch and it was 
over; the feathered body 
quivered once, and seemed 
to shrink loosely together. 
The victor growled softly 
and, jerking the heavy bird 
across one shoulder, trotted 
back beneath the thicket. 
Carrying it a hundred yards 
or so further into the 
gloom, the hunter dropped 
. the quarry and began to 
devour it with savage satisfaction. 
As the beast made its meal, a gray fox, trotting down the 
wind, rounded the corner of a nearby rock and came sud- 
denly upon the scene. Stopping short, the fox all but exe- 
cuted a somersault, then doubled back like a flash. Wheeling 
about in a moment, he stared back with eyes round with 
amazement. The crouching animal, tearing at the turkey, 
stirred the fox’s wonder and curiosity greatly, for he knew 
every furred and feathered creature of the mountains, and 
this one was utterly strange. As he stared, fear took the place 
of curiosity ; the hair rose along his back; his eyes narrowed 
and, with a smothered snarl on his thin lips, he turned and 
made off silently through the laurels. 


WE might that gray dweller of the slopes have been 
amazed. The presence of the animal he had seen was 
wildly incongruous in the Carolina Blue Ridge; it did not 
belong there, and the fox knew it. What he did not know 
was that, two weeks before, there had been a fire in a circus 
which had been playing at no great distance, and that the 
beautiful leopard which had so startled him had escaped 
through the thoughtfulness and quickness of her trainer 
who had smashed her cage even as the fire was licking at it. 
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Those intervening two weeks had been filled with in- 
cident for the spotted cat, and had not been without danger 
to her life. It had been no mean feat to win through the 
area of scattered towns and settlements to the high hills be- 
yond them, but she had accomplished it. An indomitable will 
possessed her, she was alert and intelligent. In the mountain 
wilds she found herself in surroundings as different from 
her lowland Indian jungles as anything could well be. Here 
were no climbing lianas and broad-leaved trees, but open for- 
ests of magnificent, needle-foliaged conifers. Mighty slopes 
reared themselves upward to towering peaks which over- 
looked deep coves and valleys, untamed and sternly primeval 
except for an occasional cabin in one of the larger valleys. 

The year and a half which the leopard had spent 
in the circus were as nothing now; she reverted 
easily and naturally to the wild region around her. 
The savage spirit in her breast had never been 
tamed by man; she hated man and all his works 
with a ferocity which had begun on the day she 
was trapped in far-away India. 

She was free now, and she gloried in her free- 
dom. She wanted two things at once, a definite 
range and a secure den. After finishing the turkey, 
she set about her quest for these things. In an hour, 
she came out suddenly on the bank of a deep cut, 
and stared downward into it 
with surprise. Lying there, 
equally spaced and gleaming 
in the sun, were two long thin 
lines which, after running 
along the ground for some 
distance to right and left, 
curved around a bend and dis- 
appeared. At the right, they 
approached the cut ina straight 
line, but swung quickly out of =<" 
sight at the left. 

After a careful survey, the 
leopard picked her way down 
the bank and sniffed at the 
nearest of the twin strips and 
the grease-stained timbers on 
which they rested. Their smell 
was familiar, and the hair rose 
on her back. She had smelled 
that odor for months, but she did not know it was steel. She 
had ridden thousands of miles over such strips, but she did 
not know they were rails. They were connected with her 
ancient enemy, man, and were therefore to be viewed with 
suspicion. No man was here, however, and she mounted the 
track and padded slowly between the rails for a distance, 
sniffing constantly. Suddenly she stopped, crouching upon 
the crossties to listen. 

Faint clicks were coming from the hitherto silent strips; 
distinct vibrations coursed through them. The leopard was 
puzzled and uneasy ; this was something she could not under- 
stand, and the unknown is ever a source of fear. Fear was 
not one of her outstanding characteristics, however, and she 
arose and padded furtively onward. As she went the clicks 
grew louder, and a confused and distant murmur arose on 
the still air. The ties beneath her trembled slightly. 

Thoroughly mystified, she crouched on the ties again, and 
then, with a rapid increase of sound, something appeared 
around the curve in front—something enormously black and 
menacing. It rushed toward her, looming larger every mo- 
ment. Terrifying sounds emanated from it; the track shook 
and rattled. The leopard was appalled. She crouched flat on 
the ties, her eyes starting, her claws digging into them con- 
vulsively. Thick black vapor poured suddenly from the 
onrushing monster, it swayed from side to side as it came. 
At the very last moment, the spotted cat’s wits returned to 
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save her. She bounded aside in a frantic leap, turned on 
her side and struck the side of the cut. 

Clawing and clutching, she rolled back toward the rails, 
but found a hold at last and flattened to the ground as the 
heavy locomotive and cars thundered by. A blast of hot air 
struck her; whirling dust filled her eyes and nostrils and 
forced their way into her throat. Half blinded, and cough- 
ing, she glared at the train until it rounded the other curve. 
The rails ceased their clicking; the ground became stable 
once more and, still reeling from the shock, the tawny cat 
leaped the track and scrambled up the opposite bank. 

She traveled steadily all the rest of the day and came, in 
late afternoon, to a towering, cliff-sided peak, standing 


A GOLDEN-TAWNY SHAPE ROSE IN A NOISE- 
LESS BOUND FROM OUT THE RHODODENDRONS 















alone on a high plateau covered with spruce and balsam. She 
climbed its lower slopes, threading her way between fallen, 
moss-grown logs, vast beds of ferns and _ lichen-studded 
rocks. At the base of the cliff, all but buried in the heavy 
timber, was a pile of great boulders. A black recess sloped 
back among them a few feet from the ground, a low, narrow 
opening which led into a small cave. The leopard sniffed 
about it with satisfaction, and took possession with the first 
feeling of security she had experienced for many days. 


pee passed in and out several times, staring into the dark 
woods, and then up at the silent peak. The place suited 
her exactly; she had taken careful note of the approaches 
to it, and had viewed the spring nearby with satisfaction. 
Much as she wanted good hunting, she wanted a den above 
all, for her need was imperative and imminent. She curled 
up on the rocky floor in contentment and, when morn- 
ing lit the sky above the peak, she was not alone in her 
rocky citadel. Sprawled on the ground beside her, eyes 
tightly closed and feeble paws groping over her whiskered 
face, was a tiny, whimpering bail of softest fur. 

Busy days followed for this alien mother of the Blue 
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Illustrated by R. BRUCE HORSFALL 





Ridge. For some time, little Cheeka, the cub, remained closely 
in the den, sleeping much both day and night, and keeping 
very still when he was awake and his mother was absent. 
His world was a tiny one, only a narrow, stony pocket in the 
rocks, but this made no difference to him at first. However, 
after his eyes were open, the irregular opening which framed 
the mouth of the cave became, day by day, more alluring to 
him. He would gaze for minutes at a time at the mysterious 
hole by which his mother came and went. He sometimes 
glimpsed shadows which passed across the opening as he lay 
with chubby head upon tiny forepaws, and those shadows 
caused an infinitesimal growl to rise unbidden in his throat. 
He did not know that the shadows were passing foxes or 
wildcats. 

Cheeka’s first view of the outside world, under his moth- 
er’s leadership, was frightening. It was all so huge, it caused 
him to whimper in amazement. His fear passed, however, 
and soon he began to take an active interest in everything. 
Day after day he followed his mother out of the cave and, 
with the sense of play so strong in all young animals, he 
rolled and frolicked by the hour. He pounced with tiny 
growls upon the prey she brought him and, when his hunger 
was appeased, he would return to his play with rocks, pine 
cones, and the flicking tip of his mother’s tail. 

The two made a strange sight there in the wild setting of 
the Blue Ridge; they struck a foreign note amid the haunts 

- of red fox and ruffed grouse, 
and many pairs of eyes 
watched them with wonder 
from the shady covert of 
bush and boulder. The cub 
grew apace for the mother 





animal found the hunting good. Deer and turkeys, grouse 
and rabbits, fell before her hurricane attack. Only the scat- 
tered panthers and commoner bears were free from the 
spotted invader. She had seen none of the former and but 
one of the latter, but she had let well enough alone. She 
had almost blundered into the bear, stuffing himself with 
huckleberries on a high ridge. The two had stared at each 
other for a space, the leopard knowing the bear for what 
he was at once, for she had seen bears in the circus. The big 
black fellow, however, was stricken with surprise at sight 
of the spotted cat, but when the latter turned and padded 
away, he was content to let her go. 

One afternoon, as she was lying in the sun with Cheeka 
rolling about her, a small black and white animal ambled 
into the glade before the den, and went sniffing around an 
old log, lying half-buried in the soil. The leopard stared at 
the audacious creature in amazement. Such impertinence was 
beyond all understanding. The newcomer was hardly bigger 
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than a house cat, but it had all the assurance of a tiger! So 
far as it was concerned, the leopards might have been a hun- 
dred miles away. 

Still staring, the big cat half raised herself upon her fore- 
paws to investigate this extraordinary behavior, but the cub 
was before her. He had braced himself, stiff-legged, as the 
little animal appeared and, after eying it for a few minutes, 
he bounced forward with a growl. The next instant he fell 
backward, coughing and writhing. 


A blinding something had pervaded the en- 
tire glade, an overpowering and suffocating horror 
which gripped the youngster with awful intensity and 
seemed to set him crazy. Fortunately the skunk had aimed 
a little high, and most of the effluvium had shot over 
Cheeka’s head. The mother also received, to a lesser degree, 
the benefit of the skunk’s battery and, while the little animal 
strolled off into the woods, the two leopards whirled, gyrat- 
ed, and strangled in coughing paroxysms. 
Pawing at their faces, falling over on the ground, twist- 
ing and squirming, they reeled frantically about until the 
older animal began to burrow into the soft soil, and scrape 
herself with its healing coolness. After some relief was ob- 
tained in this way, she made Cheeka do the same thing. 
After an hour of diligent burrowing and dirt bathing, the 
terrible substance lost much of its original force. They re- 
tired to the den and spent the rest of the afternoon and 
evening in attempting to rid their fur of the nauseous odor, 
—— days afterward the heavy smell still clung about the 
glade. 
Toward the end of the summer an unforeseen difficulty 
arose. The spring at which the leopards drank ceased to flow. 
There had been no rain for weeks ; the weather was unusually 
warm and sultry. The old leopard had noted the diminish- 
ing water supply, and realized that they must shift their 
home. Cheeka had grown wonderfully; he was 
strong and healthy and, for some days, he had 
been following his mother on excursions into 
the forest and was learning the rudiments of 
hunting. However, strong enough or not, he 

de must undertake a journey now as the need 
for going was imperative. 

When she emerged from the cave next 
morning, the old leopard sniffed the air as 
was her custom. An intent expression sprang 
into her eyes as she did so, and her body 
became suddenly taut. Faint but distinct on 
the air came a scent which struck fear into 
her usually feafless heart. She stood rigid for 
a full minute, then whined softly and turned 
back into the den. Bustling the cub before her, 
she reappeared almost at once, then stopped 
again, her head held high and her keen nose 

questing toward the west. 

An indefinite, gauzy haze hung in that quarter of the 
sky, spotted here and there with darkly vague patches of 
shifting vapor. Again the leopard whined, and a slight 
tremor ran through her sinewy form. The next moment she 
jumped down to the ground and led Cheeka off through the 
balsams. They had not proceeded for a hundred yards be- 
fore the sudden crashing of brush behind caused them to 
crouch beside a prostrate log. Two deer appeared, running 
low, their eyes wide with consuming terror. They rushed 
headlong through the forest, with no seeming care about 
their course. Clearing the log at a bound, they flashed away 
into the shadows. 

Cheeka whimpered inquiringly, but the mother leopard 
growled shortly and led on. Soon a fox sped past, a pallid 


phantom, silent and tireless, but with the same fear in his 


eyes. A sound came faintly on the distance now, a dull 
popping note; a shadow passed (Continued on page 47) 





MARJORIE MAXWELL (¢ells 
how a wrong turn on a mountain road 
led Laurie and Max to a gallant girl 


who could face adversity with a song 


HE red clay mountain road grew narrower and fuller 

of ruts. It went more steeply uphill, too, and—as a 

result of a violent thunder shower earlier in the after- 
noon—the surface was dangerously slithery. 

It was no place for a heavy car, even with so careful a 
driver as Mr. John Reddington. More than once, only a quick 
twist of the wheel had maneuvered them out of a threaten- 
ed skid toward the ravine on the left-hand side of the road. 
The right-hand side rose abruptly in a steep, overhanging 
cliff, so that in the failing afternoon light the road pre- 
sented somewhat the appearance of a narrow, muddy river 
flowing between inaccessible banks. 

“IT wish I knew where we missed the Asheville road, 
Max,” Mr. Reddington said to the red-headed boy of seven- 
teen or eighteen who occupied the front seat with him. 
“We certainly can’t turn around in this cart track.” , 

“Guess we've just got to keep on, Uncle,” the boy 
grinned. “All right back there, Laurie?’’ he called to a girl 
who was curled up in one corner of the back seat. She had 
on a knitted dress of periwinkle blue, and her bobbed 
hair was as red as his own. 

“Hungry,” she said gaily, “but otherwise intact. I won- 
der—” 

What she wondered was never explained, for at that mo- 
ment the car skidded with a determination no manipulation 
of the wheel could counteract. Slowly at first, and then with 
gathering momentum, it slid backward to the left and the 
unprotected edge of the precipitous ravine. 

There was only time for a gasp from Max and a smothered 
cry from Laurie, before the rear wheels were actually over 
the edge. 

Then, instead of the sickening drop the occupants of the 
car expected, there came a dull impact against some solid 
object, and a terrific jar that flung all three out of their seats. 

“We're hung up on a rock,” Laurie cried breathlessly. 
Her face was gray-white under its healthy tan. “We're safe, 
I—think!”’ 

“Get out as quick as you can,” Max commanded and, 
reaching over the seat back, he flung the rear door open. 

Instead, Lauric Reddington bent forward and _ stared 
anxiously at the hunched-over figure lying against the steer- 
ing wheel. 

“Uncle John’s hurt,” she said, her voice shaken. ‘‘Max, 
He’s not—not-—’ 


F course he’s not,” the boy said almost angrily, his big 
strong-looking hands lifting the gray head. “But he's 
cut his forehead pretty badly against the light switch on the 
wheel. See—”’ he pressed his handkerchief gently across the 
man’s left temple, and held it up to show a crimson stain. 

Laurie shrank back, gasping. 

“You'll have to help me,” Max said firmly. “I can’t 
manage alone. It’s too cramped in here. Get out first, Laurie, 
and I'll try to sort of slide Uncle John across me, toward 
you.” 

Fortunately Mr. Reddington was not a heavy man, but 
it took the boy and girl several minutes to lift him out of 
the tilted car. He was still unconscious when they laid him 
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down in the road, with his head pillowed on Max’s rolled- 
up sweater. 

Lauric had retrieved several clean handkerchiefs from 
various pockets, and with these they managed a temporary 
bandage for the cut on his temple, which was bleeding 
profusely. 

The sun had set behind the hilltop to their right, and 
dusk was creeping on them fast. Twilight did not last as 
long up here in the mountains as it did at home in Connecti- 
cut, Laurie was thinking uneasily. 

“What are we—going to do, Max?” 

“Get help somehow,” he said briefly. “We passed a house 
in that pine woods about a mile back. If you'll sit here with 
Uncle John, I'll—” 

“Oh, Max, let me go!’ Laurie whispered in urgent cn- 
treaty. “I know the house you mean. There was a girl stand- 
ing in the doorway, watching us go by. I can bring help, 
but I’m no good here.” 

The boy hesitated a moment. “I don’t think it was quite 
a mile back,”’ he conceded. “If you'd really rather go—okay! 
There can’t be any danger.” 

She was off, running, before he had finished the last 
sentence. The road went steeply downhill, and after a few 
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DUSK WAS CREEPING ON 
THEM FAST AS MAX FIN- 
ISHED ADJUSTING THE 
TEMPORARY BANDAGE ON 
THE UNCONSCIOUS MAN 


the sound of knocking. 
Probably whoever was 
inside was surprised by 
so late a visitor on this 
lonely mountain road. 

Laurie rapped again, 
and now she heard the 
footsteps coming to- 
ward her. The door 
swung wide, disclosing 
a girl in a faded pink 
gingham dress, a curly 
= of bright hair 
making an aureole 
about her head in the 
lamplight. 

Behind her, Laurie 
could see a big room 
with a low-raftered 
ceiling, and a flicker- 
ing bed of coals in a 
huge stone fireplace. 
The girl’s face she 
could not make out yet, 
as she had her back to 
the light. Only that she 
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hundred yards it swung about in one of its innumerable 
bends. As soon as she had rounded this, Max’s sturdy figure 
was out of sight. 

Somehow it seemed darker around that bend. The trees 
grew closer to the road on both sides, and shut out the last 
faint glow of sunset. It was very still, too, not even a rustle 
of wind stirring the branches overhead. Only the faint, 
squishy sound of her feet in the slippery red clay. 


ANTING, she slowed from her first impetuous run to 

a quick walk. The road continued to wind and twist on 
its way downhill. It seemed to Laurie that she had been 
walking for several miles—that she must surely have passed 
her destination in the dusk—before a faint twinkle of light, 
back in the pines, caught her eyes. 

The twilight had deepened so fast that she was only able 
to make out vague outlines of the house when she came to it. 
But it seemed low, and rather long for the usual moun- 
tain cabin. 

There was a sort of lane, leading from the road up to 
it, and Laurie turned in at this. As there was no sign of 
bell, or knocker, she pounded vigorously on the closed door. 
Someone was moving about inside, but the steps ceased at 


MOUNTAIN 


was a slender little 
thing, and carried her 
head well on a slim, 
straight neck. 

“There's been an ac- 
cident,” Laurie began 
breathlessly. “Our car 
went off the road about a mile farther up the mountain. 
My uncle’s seriously hurt, I’m afraid. Is there a man here 
who can come back with me, please?” 

“Oh, I'm sorry!” the girl said, stepping back and motion- 
ing her to enter. “My father and brother are both out, but 
I'm expecting them any minute. We won't wait, though. 
I'll leave a note for them to follow. Shall I take bandages 
and hot water? The kettle’s boiling.” 

She stopped, and cast a swift, capable glance about the 
room, and now the lamplight showed Laurie deep blue eyes 
that were wide and intelligent, emphasized by thick dark 
lashes in pleasing contrast to blond hair. The girl's mouth 
was generously large, and her skin had the clear, golden tan 
that is the effect of much sunlight and living in the out- 
of -doors. 

“About a mile up the road?” she asked. She was stand- 
ing by a center table on which an oil lamp burned, writing 
swiftly on a piece of paper she had torn from a pad. 

Even in the moment’s anxiety, Laurie was conscious of 
curiosity at the musical, cultivated voice, so unlike the usual 
drawl of the mountain woman. 

The girl finished her note, and propped it against the 
lamp. “That’s our family post box,” she told Laurie. 
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She disappeared for a moment and returned, carrying a 
small first aid kit and some torn strips of clean linen. Going 
to the hearth, she lifted the bubbling kettle from the iron 
crane. 

“Ready,” she said. “Dad and Nicholas will be right after 
us. I told them to bring something they could use for a 
stretcher.” She added, ‘““My name is Fenways—Fleur Fen- 
ways. I’ve lived up here for four years. Dad used to be a 
preacher up North, and lost his health from overwork. But 
the mountains are curing him.” 

“And I’m Laurie Reddington,” Laurie said in answer. 
‘My brother Max is up there with Uncle John. We're all 
from Waterbury, Connecticut. We were driving to Ashe- 
ville, and got off the road in the storm.” 

She was thinking, ‘That explains her voice, of course. 
She isn’t a mountain girl.” 

Then they were out on the dark road, going swiftly up- 
hill. They wasted no breath in conversation, concentrating 
on negotiating the slippery way at the best speed they could 
make. 

“There!” Fleur said suddenly, after they had plodded in 
silence for what seemed a discouragingly long time. And 
Laurie, looking up quickly, saw the beam of the stranded 
car's lights just Pa 

She called, ““Max! Cooo-ee!”” and saw, with great relief, 
her brother’s stocky figure silhouetted against the light, his 
arms flailing vigorously in answer to her distant hail. 

““He’s conscious,” Max 
said when they reached 
him. “But I don’t think 
he knows me. I wish we 
could get him to a doc- ‘ 
tor.” He glanced at Fleur Bick 
with a kind of despair. If 7 4 
Laurie had only brought ~ 
another man tohelphim! = 

“I’ve bandages and io- ~ 
dine and hot water,” 
Fleur said simply. “I’m 
used to this kind of emer- 
gency. Father and Nicho- 
las will be along with a 
stretcher in a few min- 
utes.” 

Max drew a breath of 
relief, but he watched her 
critically as she knelt 
down beside his un- 
cle in the glare of 
theheadlights. Then 
his face relaxed, 
noting how her fin- 
gers moved, gently 
and surely, about her pa- 
tient. It seemed barely a 
minute before she had re- 
placed the awkward hand- 
kerchief bandage with a 
smooth, workmanlike one. 

“I wouldn’t worry,” 
she said to Laurie, an- 
xious-eyed beside her. 
‘“He’s had a nasty knock, 
and lost quite a lot of 
blood, but we'll get him 
to bed and he'll be as right 
as rain in the morning.” 

“Here comes someone 
now,” Max called eager- 
ly. “No—two of them.” 

“Dad and Nicholas,” 
























THE GIRL FINISHED HER NOTE AND PROPPED 
IT UP AGAINST THE LAMP, “THAT'S OUR FAM- 
ILY POST BOX,” SHE EXPLAINED TO LAURIE 
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Fleur murmured, getting to her feet as they approached. 

The newcomers had brought a short ladder covered with 
a heavy gray blanket, which made an excellent impromptu 
stretcher. And in no time at all Mr. Reddington had been 
gently rolled in the blanket and laid on the ladder, with the 
Reverend Mr. Fenways, Nicholas, and Max acting as stretch- 
er bearers, and Laurie and Fleur walking on either side of 
the patient to see that he didn’t roll off en route. 

As they neared the end of the journey, Fleur left them 
to hurry ahead and make a bed ready. So when the little 
cavalcade arrived, the house was brightly lighted, and the 
door flung wide to send a welcoming path of lamplight 
into the darkness. 


HEY carried Mr. Reddington into a room at the right 

where a big double bed, with immaculately white linen, 
was turned down invitingly. On a pine table by the bed 
Fleur had a blue pottery bowl of water and fresh bandages 
in readiness. There was a fireplace in this room, too, and a 
small blaze of pine cones had been freshly kindled on the 
hearth. Mr. Reddington, though conscious, still seemed in 
a dazed state while they got him into bed. 
- Laurie glanced about the room, noting an overflowing 
work basket on the table by the lamp, a girl’s sweater hang- 
ing on a peg, and unmistakably feminine toilet articles on 
the homemade wooden dresser. 

“It's your room, isn’t it?” she asked Fleur. “We're put- 

ting you and your family to a lot of trouble.” 

Fleur shook her bright head. ‘‘On the contrary. It’s a real 
treat to have visitors 
from outside—peo- 
ple from the world 
we used to live in.” 

“Isn't it—pretty 
lonely up here?’ 
Laurie ventured. “In 
the winter, particu- 
larly?” 

“Tt was at first,” 
the other admitted. 
“T used to get awful- 
ly homesick the first 
600 You see, we'd 

en brought up in a 
city—New York. We 
weren't even honest- 
to-goodness country 
folk. Dad had a little 
missionchurch down- 
town on the East 
Side.” 

“How did you 
happen to come 
here?” Laurie asked, 
curiously. 

“For one thing, 
we hadn’t much mon- 
ey. And the doctor 
suggested North 

Carolina. We're not 
far, as the crow flies, 
from Asheviile, and 
that’s a specially 
healthy spot for the 
trouble Dad was 
threatened with.” She glanced apologetically at Lauric. 
“If you’re sure I'm not boring you with a long story,’” she 
murmured. “Well—it turned out that the doctor had a 
former patient who had come down here and built himself 
a small cabin. He’d been cured, and was going home 
again. So the doctor ar- (Continued on page 45) 
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The THING in the 


Meg and Phyl weren't such 
“dumb-bunnies” as to be- 
lieve in ghosts—or so they 
thought until they spent a 
night in a desolate house 








FOR A MOMENT, STRAINING THEIR EARS AS 
THEY WOULD, THEY COULD HEAR NOTHING 


Mis: on us, what lightning!’ Surrounded by bag 


and suitcases in the back of the shower-lashed car 

Phyllis winced, and clapped her hands to her eyes. 
“I’m sure that struck somewhere, Meg! What can be keep- 
ing Aunt Marcia?” 

Meg sat in front of her sister, next the driver’s empty 
seat. It was early evening, and they were parked at the curb 
before a square brick hotel, the only one in the little Southern 
town. Above them a double row of trees swayed and groaned 
in the gale. A cloud-burst assaulted the car’s roof and 
streamed down the windows, and a frightened leaf plastered 
itself against the wind-shield as if imploring admittance. 

Squinting up the long brick walk, down which a torrent 
was pouring, Meg watched the lighted front doors of the 
hostelry. “I don’t know. Maybe she’s having trouble getting 
rooms.” 

Early that spring Miss Marcia Merriam had bought a 
little car, and had learned to drive it in her always capable 
way. Now, in the flowery month of May, she was treating 
her two nieces to an exploring trip through the State of Vir- 
ginia, the schools at home being closed because of an 
epidemic of chicken pox. 

Both girls sighed with relief as two figures suddenly 
emerged from the hotel door and stood for a moment under 
the projecting lintel, silhouetted against the oblong of light 
behind them like a picture on a greeting card. One was Aunt 
Marcia, the other a tall, slender man who was opening 
an umbrella. 


ROOM 


By 
MARY AVERY GLEN 


THEY FOUND ENOCH ASLEEP IN THE ALCOVE, HIS 
BALD, WHITE-TUFTED HEAD SUNK ON HIS CHEST 


“Who's that with her?” Phyl asked. “It doesn’t look like 
a bell boy.” 

The two figures hurried down the walk, the tall stranger 
bending to hold the umbrella over their aunt with a hand 
of experienced gallantry. Pausing beside the drenched win- 
dows, he appeared to the girls as a handsome man of thirty- 
five. ‘Perhaps you’d rather I would take the wheel,” he 
suggested as he opened the forward door. 

But Aunt Marcia climbed in. ‘Thank you. I’m not afraid 
to drive if you'll direct me.” 

The stranger slammed the front door and, opening the 
back one, made a capable readjustment of the suitcases and 
stepped in beside Phyl. “I’m awfully wet. Too wet to get in 
with ladies,” he apologized. 

From the front seat Aunt Marcia spoke a word of in- 
troduction. ‘This is Mr. Going, girls. Mr. Going, my nieces. 
Children, there’s a convention in town and not a vacant 
room in the hotel. Mr. Going happened to be in the office 
and the clerk referred me to him. His family have always 
lived here and he owns an old country house where we can 
stay for the night. He’s kindly offered to drive out with us, 
to show us the way and see that we're comfortable.” 

Mr. Going laughed pleasantly, a gentleman’s laugh. His 
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presence was reassuring. ‘“You're belittling the old place in 
one breath and overpraising it the next, Miss Merriam! 
But let’s get started. I'll tell you the story as we go. You 
turn to the left at the next beacon.” 

The car slid away from the curb and they were off. The 
downpour seemed to be easing up and the sky was growing 
lighter. After a few minutes Mr. Going leaned back. ‘So 
you've never heard of Mirabeau Court? Well, I can under- 
stand that, since you're strangers. But in old times here 
‘Mirabeau’ was a name to ‘conjer’ with.” 

Under Aunt Marcia’s hand and their escort’s guiding voice 
the car had left the blurred lights of the town, and was now 
bowling along the open highway between green, rain-veiled 
fields and patches of dripping woodland. 

“Why was that?” their aunt asked, peering ahead. 

Mr. Going’s slicker creaked as he stooped to rescue Phyl’s 
purse which had slid to the floor. “It was a famous resort. 
Built early in the Eighties. The grounds are full of mineral 
springs. It was quite the Mecca of the old Southern families, 
especially those with pretty daughters. To make her début 
at Mirabeau was a big feather in a girl’s cap—so many not- 
able people spent the season there. Tradition even has it 
that the Duke of Stoneham led the cotillion at the grand 
ball when the Court was first opened. So you can see, Miss 
Merriam, your description doesn’t quite do the place justice.” 

Phyllis’s blue eyes were wide in the dusk. ‘“You mean we're 
going to stay there?” 

“You're going to stay in what’s left of it,” their new friend 
explained cheerfully. “And I’m afraid you won't think much 
of that. Your aunt’s leaning on a broken reed if she thinks 
I can make you comfortable. But it’s any port in a storm.” 

“How did you come to own such a place?’” Aunt Marcia 
questioned, avoiding a great puddle in the road. 
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“That's easily explained. After years of splendor the old 
house lost its popularity. The story goes that one night some- 
thing unfortunate happened there, and after that its patrons 
fell away. it stood empty for a decade, rotting down, and 
the company that owned it went into bankruptcy. When I 
was a lad my father bought it in at auction for a song. And 
when he died it came to me.” 

“But it must cost a fortune to carry it.” 

“Not much. The taxes are light and, of course, I don’t 
try to keep it up. It’s dropping to pieces. I hope sometime to 
sell the land. I have a caretaker there, old Enoch, a darky 
who belonged to my grandfather. And, by taking in tourists 
now and then, I make a few pennies. Just about enough to 
keep Enoch going. I can’t turn him off to starve. 


A speaking of starving, it’s good you had your dinner 
before you arrived, for I have no way of serving meals 
there. Turn sharp to the right here, Miss Merriam, please,” 
he added quickly. “And look out for holes. This is part of 
the old road. You can see it’s going back to nature. Watch 
for a pair of wooden gateposts farther along on the right. 
And turn in between them. They mark the drive.” 

“Isn't all this rather lonely, Mr. Going?” Aunt Marcia 
asked, as they drove on. There was a studied casualness in 
her voice as she glanced at the sombre arch of trees overhead. 

“Oh, lonely enough. But perfectly safe. Enoch’s old and 
lazy, but entirely reliable. He was born in our family. Ah, 
here we are now!” 

True enough, there were the gateposts. Wide apart. Old 
and yellow and leaning. One was still topped with a huge 
wooden ball. The other ball had fallen and lay mouldering 
in the grass, as if a headsman had decapitated the post. 

“Mind the ruts, Miss Merriam!” Mr. Going bent forward 
in warning as the wheels crunched the broken tar and pebble 
pavement. “The drive’s in fearful shape.” 

The car wallowed up the steep ascent. 

‘Something smells heavenly!” Meg cried, grinding down 
the window on her side. 

“Locust trees,” Mr. Going said. ‘‘Mirabeau was famous 
for its locusts. See the white blossoms along the drive! Shame 
that those trees have to perish from neglect! All broken and 
dying. Look like witches, don’t they? Here we are at the 
house.” 

Meg was halfway out of the car window. “It’s as long as 
a city block!” she cried. ‘I never saw such a place!” 


“WHAT'S ALL THIS NOISE?” PHYL 
ASKED THE OLD DARKY, NERVOUSLY 
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Their aunt stopped at the main en- 
trance, between the house and a great 
metal fountain whose brown paint was 
flaking off with rust. The fountain 
basin, supported by four fat cupids, was 
tipped at a crazy angle, and the rain 
water which filled it was gurgling away 
through a crack in the side. Mr. Going 
sprang out and assisted them to alight. 

“Bring in only what you need for the 
night, girls,” Aunt Marcia directed. 

At the back of the house the clouds 
hung low, sagging to points, like heavy 
dark gray bags. But at the front, which 
faced the west, they suddenly parted. 
The last rays of the sun slanted out 
and bathed the strange old relic for a 
moment in glamour. They silvered a 
fan-like sweep of steps which led to the 
main entrance, and stretches of pillared 
piazza long and wide as a ship's deck, 
turning the fluted and minaretted bay 
windows above—Victorian architecture 
at its ugliest and most ornate—into 
silver-gilt. The clustering locust blooms 
stood out like pearls glimmering against 
a green-gold background. And then, as 
suddenly, the picture faded. The clouds 
closed over, and all was gray again. 

The visitors stood spellbound, but 
Mr. Going chuckled. “We know how 
to do it in Virginia!” 
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With a hand under Aunt Mar- 
cia’s elbow, he guided her up the 
steps. “Watch your feet, girls. 
These old porches are none too de- 
pendable.” 

At the top, broken and trailing 
its pathetic contents, a robin’s blue 
egg lay in a litter of soaking twigs 
on the piazza floor before the en- 
trance. 

Mr. Going took out a pocket 
flash and pushed open one of the 
great double doors. ‘I'll go first, if 
you'll pardon me. I've strung up a 
few lights in the sleeping rooms, 
but the halls are dark. The place is 
practically bare. Its furnishings 
were carried off, piecemeal, years 
ago, and my father disposed of the 
little that was left. But you'll find 
fairly decent beds.” 

The front door closed, shutting 
them inside in disconcerting dark- 
ness. The windows seemed board- 
ed up. The glow of the torch in 
their conductor’s hand touched 
brown walnut baseboards of a vast 
hallway stretching away on either 
side, perhaps running the whole 
length of the building's front. The 
ceiling was in black shadow. In the 
distance, to the left, a light lay on 
the floor (Continued on page 38) 





































lights, and dimly realized that her train was stopping 
in a big station. She was so sleepy she could hardly 
remember stumbling out of the compartment, and being 
steered by her mother and a porter through what seemed 
like miles of station where everybody was jabbering in a 
strange language, to a waiting cab. European trains always 
seemed to arrive at important places in the middle of the 
night! She dozed off again in the cab and only wakened 
enough to fall into a comfortable bed 
in somebody's comfortable house. 
When she really woke up the next 
morning the sun was streaming into 
her window, making bright “em 
on the floor, and all sorts of street 
noises came floating up from below. 
“Oh dear!” she thought. “Here I 
am wasting a perfectly thrilling morn- 
ing in a new place, just by being a 
sleepyhead.”’ She sat bolt upright and 
looked about her. Her bed was an 
enormous one, with a fat, feather mat- 
tress which made plump billows all 
around her, and the bright, embroid- 
ered coverlet billowed, too. The bed 
was painted blue and decorated all 
over with flowers and birds. There 
was a big clothes cupboard painted in 
the same way, and a chest with quaint 
little figures on it. Even the linens 
were embroidered with bright flowers, 
and gay calico curtains fluttered in 
the morning breeze. Sue thought she 
had never seen such a jolly room. 
And what was that over on the 
chair? It looked like a fancy dress 
costume. She jumped out of bed and 
held it up to herself. Why, it just 
fitted! There was a striped skirt with 
several bright petticoats, a tight blue 
bodice, and an embroidered white 
blouse with enormous sleeves, to go 
under it. There was a little embroider- 
ed bonnet with a huge bow of wide 
flowered ribbon hanging down the 
back, and an embroidered apron and 
neckerchief. Sue didn’t waste a mo- 


Sie wakened to jerking and jouncing and shouting and 
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UE GOES TO PRAGUE 


where she visits in a Czechish household and absorbs 
the legends and history of this romantic capital 


By HELEN PERRY CURTIS 


ment. Quick as a flash she slipped into them and spun 
‘round and around before the long glass, with her full 
petticoats whirling about her. 

“What fun to dance in a dress like this,” she thought. 
And she whirled and bobbed and stamped in one of the 
folk dances she had learned in Jugoslavia. Then she heard 
her mother laughing at the door, and rushed to give her 
an ecstatic hug. 

“I thought you would like a Czechish costume of your 
own,” said her mother, “and this is a really old one that 
Janesika (pronounced Yaneseeka) found for you, just in 
your size.” The girl who stood beside Sue’s mother bobbed 
a quaint curtsy, and looked shyly at Sue in her gay costume. 
She herself was dressed like any other schoolgirl in a simple 
cotton dress, and Sue's mother explained that the lovely 
native costume is no longer worn in the city, but that in the 
country the peasants still wear it on feast days. She also told 





SUE AND JANESIKA DROVE IN AN OPEN HORSE-CAB TO 
THE SQUARE IN FRONT OF THE TOWN HALL, AND WAITED 
IN SUSPENSE FOR THE CLOCK IN THE TOWER TO STRIKE 
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Sue that Janesika didn’t know a single word of English. 
The two girls were very shy when they were first left 
alone together, but Sue pointed to the lovely things about 
the room, and hugged herself with delight to show how 
much she liked them. Then Janesika took her to the window 
and pointed out the boats on the wide river, and the great 
palace and cathedral on the opposite hill, and the arched 
stone bridge with statues all along it. ‘The most lovely 
bridge I have ever seen,” Sue thought. For a long time they 
watched the boats moving up and down the river between 
the emerald green islands, the swimmers on the farther shore, 
the people walking along the banks below, or sitting on the 
benches in the tree-shaded park along the water’s edge. They 
told each other the English and Czechish words for boat 
and water and bridge and horse, and it wasn’t long before 
they were chattering away, each in her own language. It 
didn’t matter a bit that neither of them understood what the 
other was saying. Janesika helped Sue get her costume on 
straight, with all the ribbons in the right places, and then 
taught her a dance in which she turned and turned until her 
bright petticoats stood out like the petals of a flower. 


A PLUMP maid suddenly appeared with a tray full of 
china and bright glass. Even the tray was sprinkled 
with painted flowers. Everything was so fascinating to look 
at that Sue felt she was eating color, and couldn't afterward 
remember whether there was any real breakfast at all. 

She was so excited about staying a whole month in this 
beautiful city that she could hardly wait to slip into her 
everyday clothes and go exploring. Her mother had ar- 
ranged to live in a Czechish family so that she might collect 
material on life in Czechoslovakia; and as she would be 
traveling and studying a great deal, she had engaged an 
English-speaking governess to help Sue with her lessons in 
the morning, and to take Sue and Janesika, the daughter of 
the household, about in the afternoons. 

“School is all very well,” thought Sue, “but this is much 
more thrilling. After a few weeks here I won't have to worry 

any more about the geo- 
a graphy and history of 
Czechoslovakia.” 

The rosy-cheeked small 
boy of the family was 
named Jan. The govern- 
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That was more than five hundred years ago, but many 
Czechish children are still named for him. 

Sue loved that first day of exploring. They drove in an 
open horse-cab to the square in front of the Town Hall, 
and waited with great suspense for the clock in the tower 
to strike. As the hour struck, a window in the tower flew 
open and almost life-size figures of Christ and the twelve 
Apostles began to move across it in stately procession, each 
one turning a little as if to look out. At the end a bobbing 
cock crowed lustily. Sue was amazed to observe how many 
other people were waiting to see the same thing. Delivery 
boys had put down their packages, shop girls were standing 
with eyes turned upward, dozens of business people of the 
town, besides carriages full of visitors, had gathered in the 
square. 

“For more than four hundred years they have been doing 
this,” she thought whimsically, as the watchers collected 
their bundles and went again about their respective busi- 
nesses. 

Sue looked around her at the great city as they drove 
slowly along. They stopped for a moment before the statue 
of Jan Hus in the public square, and she decided to study a 
lot about that interesting man. She loved the high, sloping 
roofs, the mellow walls of gray stone, and the flattened 
Gothic towers. Everywhere there were towers, and she un- 
derstood why Prague is called “the city of towers.” They 
crossed the beautiful Charles bridge with its lofty entrance 
arch, and statues along both sides of it, and she knew she 
would come back to it many, many times, to wander its 
length and look again at the statues, and down on the 
peaceful river with its boats and green islands. They drove 
through the quaint and narrow streets of the Mala Strana, 
full of ancient gray houses and bridges over canals, and 
then up the hill to the lofty castle and cathedral. 


y faye was not time to see everything on this first day, 
but they had a glimpse of the cathedral in its Gothic 
splendor, empty now except for a few tourists. They saw the 
Byzantine tomb of King Wenceslas, inlaid with gold and 
precious stones, and Sue was thrilled to know that “good 
King Wenceslas” of the Christmas carol had been a national 
saint of the Czechs for over a thousand years. They peeped 
into the great gold and white ballroom of the palace, set 
with a hundred crystal chandeliers, and tried to imagine 
how it might have looked filled with lords and ladies in 
the olden days. 

It was fun wandering down the narrow Golden Street, 
unchanged since the days when King Rudolph the Mad 
housed in these toy buildings alchemists from all over the 
world, who came there claiming to be able to make gold 
for him out of baser metals. Once, the governess told Sue 
and Janesika, the alchemists complained that their experi- 
ments suffered from lack of air in these tiny houses, and 
the King had iron cages made and slung from the trees in 
the garden, with an unhappy alchemist in each one. 

The girls loved the stories of the past told them by the 
governess. While they stood by the palace wall, 

overlooking the river and the many-towered 
city beyond, she told them how this great city, 
according to the legend, came to be called 
Prague. Libusa, the earliest _— of the Czechs 
—so the story goes—stood on a rock across 
the river and pointed up the hill to the place 
where they were then standing. “I see a city 
of glory,” said Queen Libusa, “which will 
reach the stars.” She sent messages across the 
river to find a woodsman in the forest, working 
at the threshold of a door. This was to mark 
the site of the future city, and the name of it 
was to be Prague, which in Czechish means 
“threshold.” The (Continued on page 30) 
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OU promised I could choose 
what I wanted, Dad!’ 


“Now, Ruth, I said, ‘anything 
in reason.” ” 

“But it /s. Even if we don’t find the 
gold, we'll have a great vacation—”’ 

Dad interrupted with a shout of 
laughter. “My dear girl, there's not 
one chance in a million of finding that 
long-forgotten cache, supposing it 
really exists. I'm not bothering over 
that. I just don’t see Mother and me 
letting you and Joan go skyhooting 
over the country, camping out in 
a wilderness, running all sorts of 
risks—”’ 

But now it was Ruth's turn to in- 
terrupt. ““We won't. Just read this Ict- 
ter. I wrote to the Fordykes and asked them whether it would 
be all right for us two girls to camp on a creck this summer 
near Mokelumne Hill—for that seems to be the nearest place 
with a name to it—and here's what Mrs. Fordyke says.”” She 
displayed a four-page letter with a flourish. 

Dad, mastering the angular script with some difficulty, 
and a grunt or two not complimentary to Mrs. Fordyke's 
handwriting, laid it down and looked into his daughter’s 
glowing eyes. Ruth, seated on the arm of her father’s big 
chair, was, he thought, nice to look at. Her chestnut red hair, 
her tawny eyes, the color in her cheeks, the curve of her lips, 
her lithe young body, the vivid aliveness of her—yes, she 
was a dear. He smiled. 

“You've gone into it pretty thoroughly. Mrs. Fordyke 
certainly seems to think a month in the motherlode isn’t an 
unusual vacation for two girls.” He glanced again at the 
letter, quoted: “ ‘Plenty of family parties have taken over the 
old shacks or are camped near the ghost towns, panning gold 
now the price is so high. You can easily settle near one or 
two of them and get a great deal of fun out of the expert- 
ence... .’ Well—” 

“Oh, Dad, you wil/ let us go?” Leaving no time for an 
answer, Ruth flung her arms around her father’s neck, 
squeezed him so tightly he choked, sprang from the arm of 
the chair and fled from the room to tell her cousin Joan all 
was settled. 

It was not quite so easy as that, but, in the end, the scruples 
of both families were conquered. The Fordykes, old family 
friends of Ruth’s people, promised to see the two girls estab- 
lished in a safe spot, and to drive up from their home in San 
Francisco once or twice during the month they were to stay, 


W hat would you choose as 
a reward for graduating 
at the top of your class? 
Ruth chose to hunt for The Hetherills, “Joan's parents, 

a lost treasure 


By 
HILDEGARDE 
HAW THORNE 


to make sure all was well. “The 
ought to have a whale of a time, 
Appleby,’ Fordyke wrote to Ruth’s 
father. “It's grand country, and we'll 
see the girls settled near some people 
we know who are summering there. 
Just send them along.” 


thought that if Dick Appleby let Ruth 
go, they needn’t worry. It was Ruth’s 
mother who was hardest to persuade. 

“Suppose you have an accident, or 
fall ill? You've been working so hard 
to keep at the head of your class in 
High that I want you to relax here at 
home. I've never heard of anything so 
ridiculous as to go chasing away after 
that old map, and what it pretends to 
say! I wish you hadn't graduated at the head of your class, 
then this foolish promise of your father’s to let you choose 
anything you wanted—”’ 

But, of course, Mrs. Appleby gave in finally and, once 
agreed, she even became enthusiastic, and got as much fun 
out of helping the girls get their camp clothes and bed rolls 
and cooking outfit as they did. She scoffed at any suggestion 
that they might buy these necessaries in San Francisco. 

“They won't have any time to waste hanging about San 
Francisco. If they are to have a mountain vacation, they had 
better begin on it as soon as possible. And everything packs 
together so compactly that one ordinary sized trunk can hold 
it all—really, you’d think the whole world would go camp- 
ing, it’s made so easy!” 


ATHER took Great-uncle Joc’s map out of its frame 

and pasted it on a sheet of light canvas, so it could be 
rolled safely. And he had the text copied on the typewriter 
and attached to it. ; 

“There you are, girls. Nothing to do but go where the 
cross marks the spot!” He laughed, and winked at Mother 
who shook her head at him. 

And what was this famous map? Nothing less than a 
family heirloom. When Mr. Appleby had the ancestral house 
at Marblehead made over for a summer home, a lot of old 
stuff hidden away for generations in the attic had been looked 
through, to rescue what might be worth saving before burn- 
ing the rubbish. And, in a box, the map had been discovered. 
Mr. Appleby had forgotten it, but when it came to light he 
remembered the story his grandfather used to tell about his 
younger brother, Great-uncle Joe Appleby. 
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Back in the early fifties, when Joe was a young man, he 
had left Marblehead to follow the call of gold to California. 
For more than three years nothing was heard from him, and 
then, one summer evening as the family sat at supper, a 
tall bearded figure had stepped in through the open door and 
stood smiling down at their astonished faces. It was Joe, 
home from El Dorado with a bag of gold dust in his duffle- 
bag. 

Cant that sack ain’t all,” he told his people. “I’ve cached 
as much more back in Californy, an’ one of these days I'm 
goin’ back for it.” 


i ya he spoke without consulting fate. One wild night of 
storm, the following autumn, he went down with his 
younger brother, Tom, and all hands in the fishing schooner 
he had bought—as a gray stone in the Marblehead cemetery 
briefly stated. The older brother, Ruth’s great-grandfather, 
alone remained to carry on the family name and to inherit 
the gold Joe had left behind, and the rough map indicating 
where yet more was hidden. But Joe’s fortune had started 
the prosperous ship chandlery that established the Appleby 
firm, first in Marblehead, later in Boston. John Appleby had 
been far too busy with that to bother over any vague prospect 
of hidden treasure. The map was mislaid and forgotten, 
John’s only son following his father as head of the firm. 

“As Granddad grew old he used to wonder where the 


RUTH AND JOAN TRIED GOLD-WASHING IN THE STREAM, 
EXCITEDLY TIPPING THE PANS TO REVEAL THE SHINING 
YELLOW GRAINS THAT FINALLY SETTLED IN THE BOTTOM 


map was, and tell the old story over, elaborating on it a good 
deal, I fancy,” Ruth’s father related, when the map was 
found. “It’s an interesting relic, and I'll have it framed. 
Someday, if we go broke, Helen,” he told his wife, “we'll 
pull up stakes and go find that cache in them thar hills, by 
heck!’ Which amused them both. 

But Ruth had always had a strong interest in the map, 
and asked to be allowed to hang it in her own room. She 
knew by heart its crooked lines, its faded paper, the arrows 
pointing here and there with names and distances faintly 
visible beneath them, names like a Bret Harte story—‘‘Moke- 
lumne Hill,” “Angels’ Camp,” “Red Gulch.” She had stared 
at the cross near a great bend in a creek, and read, a hundred 

thousand times she was 
















Illustrated by sure, the legend written 

? below on the margin of 
EDWARD thetwo sheets of foolscap, 
RYAN 
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gummed together, on which the map was drawn, “The dust 
15 buried 3 ft. under the cross marked. Equal dist. from each 
of the 3 red men.” 

She had always meant to go there and dig up the gold, 
from the time when she was a small girl. And she had in- 
fected her cousin Joan with an equal passion. When her 
father promised her whatever she asked for, “in reason,” if 
she should graduate at the head of her class, she knew what 
her request would be. 


| pwd the preparation was over, and the train trip, the 
San Francisco stay with the Fordykes, the purchase of 
a secondhand car, and the settling on the bank of the chosen 
creek—the creek that appeared to be the one indicated on the 
map, so far as Mr. Fordyke could judge, after careful study. 

“There’s a chance you might tumble on the spot,” he had 
agreed. ‘Of course it isn’t much of a map. He made it for 
himself, or for someone he might send, maybe, explaining 
it. Three red men are probably big rocks, so watch out for 
something of that kind in a bend of the water. You'll have 
a lot of fun, that’s sure, whether or not you find the cache.” 

That was more than three weeks ago. This afternoon Joan, 
tanned yet fair, dressed in dark blue shorts and shirt, 
was sitting on a camp chair before the lean-to tent that con- 
tained the girls’ bedrolls, mending a jagged tear in her olive- 
drab breeches. Ruth lay flat on her stomach in the sun, still 
in her wet bathing-suit, for their camp was set up close to a 
deep pool in the creek in which the two took many a 
plunge during the clear, blazing days. 

“Only five days more, and Great-great-uncle Joe’s gold is 
still pleasantly situated in the old home,” Joan mentioned 
wistfully. 


THEIR AGED GUIDE BEGAN TO BREAK THE HARD GROUND 
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“Isn't it perfectly sickening?’ Ruth rolled over, sat up. 
“It seems to me we've gone over every square foot of the 
whole motherlode country, let alone the part he mapped.” 
She got up, went to a box propped on small poles and pro- 
vided with shelves, from which she took the map. iieuidive 
it out on the camp table, she pored over it earnestly. Joan 
joined her. 

It did seem as though their search had been thorough. 
They had gone up and down the creek and studied every 
curve of it. They had looked for rocks that might be spoken 
of as men, in the positions indicated. They had climbed up 
and scrambled down, measured as carefully as they could 
the distances from Angels and from Mokelumne (which 
latter place they had learned to pronounce with the em- 
phasis on the £e/ and the final e sounded) as given on the 
faded paper, and nothing had come of all their trouble except 
disappointment. The almost circular loop of the stream and 
the mythical red men did not, so far as they could discover, 
exist. And now they were almost at the end of their stay. 

Ruth sighed. “Well, we’ve had a swell vacation, anyhow. 
That part’s come true, at least.” 

They had driven about from one ghost town to another, 
hiked in the tumbled country, all hills and cafions, forests of 
pine or redwood, thick chaparral, clear, rushing water dwin- 
dling with the dry weather and the sun. The people they 
met were friendly, and had helped the girls to pan for gold, 
taught them how to tip the rockers to see the shining grains 
that settled in the bottom, tiny specks that ran as high as five 
dollars worth of gold a day, on a good day. At Mokelumne 
they had discovered a baker, a nice middle-aged Italian, who 
baked the best bread they had ever eaten, crusty and light and 
fragrant, in a stone oven that had (Continued on page 31) 
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Lofty did not approve of Bushy’s whole-souled devotion 
to a new pet, but he found it a blessing in disguise 








THE SCENE THAT MET HIS INDIGNANT BUT SLEEPY EYES WAS LIKE A BAD DREAM 


The 


DWARD LOFTING RYDER 
(more commonly known as 
Lofty) arrived at the summer 

residence of his family in a very pleas- 
ant and comfortable state of mind. 
The world, for once, was going de- 
cidedly well. He had passed his exams, 
his mother and sister had the cottage 
opened and settled to welcome him, 
vacation was all ahead and, moreover, 
it was to begin with a select house party 
of persons his own age. The fact that 
Margie Olmsted was to be among these 
persons added considerably to Lofty’s 
satisfaciion. Her family summered here, 
too, but they had not yet arrived—and 
to have Margie actually beneath his own roof as house guest 
would be a new and altogether agreeable experience. 

Lofty was smiling broadly as he stepped upon the windy 
piazza, and sniffed with pleasure the remembered tang of 
salt air that meant summer and all that went with it. His 
mood was suddenly altered by the abrupt appearance, through 
the screen door, of his younger sister, Bushy. Between the 
fingers and thumb of her left-hand she carried what ap- 
peared to be an exceedingly small white bundle while, with 
her right, she grasped a little jar containing what seemed 
to be a milky fiuid Beyond a slight and hurried nod, she 
paid no attention whatever to her brother whom she had not 
seen for all of a week. 

“What on earth are you up to now?’ Lofty demanded. 


MOUSE 
PARTY 


By 
EDITH 
BALLINGER PRICE 
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“Do you realize you all but took my 
nose off, with that door? What have 
you got there? If it’s food—as usual— 
you can just hand it over to me. I've 
been traveling, and I'm starved.” 

“It's sort of food,”” Bushy replied ab- 
sently, ‘but not for you, my neg It's 
for my child.” 

“Your who?” cried Lofty. “What 
new madness is this, little one? Aren't 
you rather too old for dollies and such, 
Beatrice?” 

The combination of her brother's 
loftiest manner and the use of her de- 
tested given name infuriated Bushy 
beyond measure. She thrust her left- 
hand under Lofty’s nose. 

“Look!” she exploded. 

Lofty backed off, and looked. At one end of the tight 
little sausage of white cloth, a minute pink mouth opened 
and closed beseechingly; from the other, depended what 
looked like a tiny rubber band. 

“What the—” said Lofty. 

“He has to have this bib on,” Bushy explained. “He 
wriggles so, and gets milky from head to foot, otherwise. 
I roll him up in it. Don’t you adore the way only his nose 
sticks out at one’end, and his tail at the other?” 

“Oh, that’s his tail, is it?” said Lofty. “What on earth 
is he? He isn’t big enough for anything but a June bug.” 

“Just about the size of a June bug,” Bushy agreed, appar- 
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ently pleased. ““Wasn’t ums, darlin’? "Cept June bugs don’t 
have little rubber tails.” 

She seated herself on a porch chair, and carefully squeezed 
a drop of milk into the infinitesimal pink aperture which 
peeped from the thing she had called “his bib.” The wee 
mouth immediately responded with tiny sucking noises, and 
the drop disappeared. 

This was repeated a number of times before Bushy said, 
“Isn’t he soo angelic? And have you noticed his whiskers? 
They can be seen by the naked eye.” 

“Say,”’ Lofty burst out, “have you gone crazy, or have I? 
What és that thing? It's got me hypnotized—just seeing a 
mouth no bigger than a pin point, without visible means of 
support, swuckering away like that!” 

“It’s a mouse,” said Bushy, simply and with tenderness. 

“A mouse!” Lofty cried indignantly. ‘Oh, get out! Mice 
don’t come that size. It’s more likely a trained flea.” 

“Trained fleas don’t have little rubber tails, either,’” Bushy 
reminded him. “Look! He’s had enough dinner anyway. 
I'll take his bib off, and you’ll see.” 

She laid the white packet upon her knee and pro- 
ceeded to unroll it. And when the foot-long strip of 
cloth was outspread, there was revealed indeed the 
tiniest of mice—a little scrap of gray velvet, with 
eyes as yet tight shut and ears still flattened close 
to head; with threadlike pink hands and feet curled 
over white tummy, and small rubber tail dangling. 
Mouse, minus tail, was no more than three-quarters 
of an inch long, and Bushy’s hand, as she picked 
him up, looked like the paw of a giant. 


wir I'll be everlastingly moth-eaten!” said 
Lofty vehemently. ‘It’s like seeing specks be- 
fore your eyes, or something. Take it away, take it 
away!” 

“Isn't he a precious?” Bushy inquired. ‘He's a 
baby field mouse—nothing common. Mother and I 
were clearing out the garage—and there was the 
nest, and we dumped it, not knowing anybody was 
at home. Missis ran scuttling off with four weeny 
babies clinging to her, and this poor little scrappit 
was left behind. I picked him up by the tail, and was 
wondering what to do with him when he squeaked— 
a little squeak you could just barely hear. So I de- 
cided I simply had to rear him up into happy and use- 
ful mousehood.” . 

“My grief!” said Lofty. “Here we set traps and 
things to try and get rid of the critters, and now you 
go talking about useful mousehood.” 

“But I couldn’t just throw him away,” Bushy pro- 
tested. “It’s different. So I’ve been bringing him up.” 

‘My poor demented child,” said Lofty, “how long 
has this been going on?” 

“Three days,” Bushy told him, “—and nights. 
He’s doing very well, too. And he knows now when 
I pick him out of his box that he’s going tc be fed, 
and he makes little hungry noises.” 

Lofty shook his head. “Hopeless,” he said. “Well, I'll 
make large hungry noises in a minute, if I stay here wasting 
time with you and your impossible rodent. I'm going in to 
find Mother, and some grub.” 

Lofty’s satisfaction, which had been thus temporarily in- 
terrupted, now continued throughout the day. His mother, 
he found, was making thoroughly agreeable plans for the 
house party. Captain West’s nicest boat had been newly 
painted and was available for hire, with promise of hand- 
some entertainment for the guests. To Bushy and her pet, 
Lofty paid as little attention as possible, but busied him- 
self with important affairs indoors and out. He was there- 
fore pleasantly weary when evening came, and had every 
right to expect a comfortable night’s rest lulled by the dis- 
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tant sound of waves on the beach and possibly the occasional 
hoot of a boat offshore. é 


S° he was incredulous and outraged when the unmistak- 
able din of an alarm clock, apparently under his pillow, 
roused him from his first and deepest slumbers. Struggling 
upright, and finding from his luminous wrist-watch that the 
hour was indeed only half-past one, he further discovered 
that the disturbing sounds came from the other side of the 
thin wooden partition—the partition that separated the 
head of his sister's bed from his own. He arose purpose- 
fully and stalked from his room to the door of Bushy’s. To 
his half-awakened senses, the scene that met his indignant 
eye was that of a bad dream. Beside his sister's bed was a 
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chair. On the chair sat the three-legged underpinnings of 
a venerable chafing dish. On top of this was an asbestos 
mat, and on the mat rested a tall tin can. Beneath the tripod 
flickered a night light candle. Though the scene suggested 
the cookery operations of the three witches in Macbeth, 
Bushy’s attitude and tender expression showed only too 
plainly what she was about. She was propped on her elbow, 
Hash light beside her, and from between her finger and 
thumb issued faint sucking noises punctuated by tiny squeaks. 
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BUSHY SLIPPED ON THE WAXED FLOOR AND DID 
A MAGNIFICENT SPREAD-EAGLE AT THE FEET OF 
LOFTY WHO PROMPTLY WENT DOWN ON TOP OF HER 


“Great snakes!" groaned Lofty. “You don’t mean to 
say—”’ 

‘“Of course he has to be fed at night,” Bushy said at once. 
“The first night he woke me up, squeaking—so now I set 
an alarm clock. Every two hours and a half.” 


| cerned two—you mean, every two hours and a half 'm 
going to be waked up by that blamed fire alarm?” Lofty 
demanded. ‘‘See here, there’s such a thing—”’ 

“But I have to,” Bushy said simply. “I can’t lie here and 
think, ‘Well, it’s time to feed the mouse,’ and then not 
feed him. \t would be murder.” 

“H’m,” Lofty said grimly. “There'll be murder, soon, 
and it won't be of a mouse, either. I—” 
“Isn’t this a swell arrangement?” Bushy inquired. 
“The first night I had him on top of a hot water bottle, 
but it cooled off, and so did he. So then I thought of 
this, and—” 
“And I’ve thought of a place where they keep 
people like you,” Lofty remarked. 
“Oh, go to bed, go to bed!” Bushy advised 
him, unrolling her pet and dropping him 
gently into his paper napkin nest in the can. 
‘Eugene and I want to go to sleep now.” 
“You what?” said Lofty. 
“Eugene,” Bushy repeated, turning off 
her flash light. 
“Don’t you think 
it just suits him, 
somehow ?” 

Lofty, chok- 
ing, backed out 
of the room. He 
tripped over a 
chair beside his 
door, and his 
mood as he 
crawled back to 
bed was blacker 
than the night. 
The four o'clock 
and six-thirty 
alarm clocks 
were only too 
clearly audible, 
and Lofty, rather 
heavy-eyed at 
breakfast, pro- 
tested forcibly to 
his mother as 
soon as he could 
get her alone. 

“I think it's 
rather sweet of 
Bushy,’’ said 
Mrs. Ryder, not 
at all helpfully. 
“'T like to see her 
being so really 
thoughtful and 
self-sacrificing. You ought to be glad she’s not one of those 
silly girls that screams and gets up on a chair at sight of a 
mouse, Lofty.” 

“Good heavens, how I wish she were!” groaned Edward 
Lofting, with feeling. 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” Mrs. Ryder contradicted, twinkling. 

By the eve of the house party, nearly a week later, Eugene 
had grown to look far more like a mouse than a limp little 
bit of gray velvet. Two black and beady eyes had opened 
on this strange world; two ears rounded upward; a crop 
of elegant whiskers bristled in (Continued on page 42) 





WHERE IS SYLVIA? 


Clues and more clues, a devastating discovery— 
then the sudden ringing of the door bell, and the 


mystery of Sylvia reaches a satisfactory conclusion 


By MARGUERITE ASPINWALL 








The Story So Far 


Judy Tremaine comes to New York to stay with her rela- 
tives, the Colbys. In the subway, she and her cousins, Karen 
and Richard Colby, and Randy Mason, find a billfold con- 
taining the name “Sylvia Mason,” three dollars, an address, 
a snapshot of an attractive girl, and a letter (returned by 
the post office) addressed to a Doctor Robert Mason in 
Philadelphia. Randy jokingly claims the unknown Sylvia 
as a relative, and they attempt to return the billfold, dis- 
covering that Sylvia's landlady had turned her out because 
she couldn't pay her room rent. They determine to find her, 
advertise, and are visited by a Major Wade to whose care 
Sylvia's uncle, now in China, has entrusted a valuable jade 
Buddha for his niece. Major Wade does not know where the 
girl is. Seeing their advertisement, he has come to them for 
information. While there, he has a heart attack and is taken 
to a hospital, leaving the Buddha with the Colbys, who put 
it in a safe in Judy's room. 

Clues immediately develop: a mysterious Chinaman 
dodges in and out of the case, now applying for a job as 
butler to the Colbys, now ransacking Major Wade's hotel 
room; the Colbys’ house is entered in the night, but the 
intruder escapes; Judy, Karen, and Richard discover that 
Sylvia is working for a doctor, but when they call, the 
doctor tells them she left hastily at noon, after receiving a 
message delivered by a Chinese. He has not seen her since. 





PART SIX 


of the three startled faces. 

““What’s the matter?’ he asked good naturedly, 
addressing himself to Karen. “You look as if you’d seen 
a ghost.” 

“No,” Karen flashed back, an imp of sudden mischief 
in her eyes. “Only a Chinaman, Doctor.” 

Richard tugged at her sleeve. “Karen,” he said, warningly. 

“Thanks, Doctor. We're just disappointed not to find 
Miss Mason,”’ she caught herself up quickly. “We've adver- 
tised, and searched and searched.” 

“Must have been a fat. purse,” the doctor commented. 
“If she condescends to return, I'll tell her. Where can she 
get in touch with you?” 

Richard wrote the number on a pad lying on the desk. 

“There—if you'll tell her that’s the number,” he said. 
“Thanks very much. Come on, girls, we mustn’t bother ‘the 
doctor any longer.” 

Dr. Thorne said, uncertainly, ““Well—if there’s nothing 
I can do—”’ His eyes followed them to the door, that touch 
of curiosity still in his face. 

They said goodbye hurriedly, escaping into the quiet, 
lighted dark of the snowy streets. 


D THORNE looked curiously from one to the other 
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On the corner of Fifth Avenue and Tenth Street, they 
paused on a common impulse, and stared questioningly at 
each other. 

“The Chinaman again,” Richard commented with forced 
lightness. “What does it mean, this time, girls?” 

But neither of them had a suggestion, and the three, arms 
linked, started biiskly down the Avenue toward the gleam- 
ing whiteness of the Washington arch, trying to fit this new 
bit of information into the story of Sylvia. 

Mrs. Colby met them in the hall. 
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Dr. Pierce, 
of course, had 
never heard of 
Sylvia. He 
thought the 
hinted-at mys- 
tery had to do 
with his pa- 
tient, Major 
Wade, who 
was now pro- 
nounced sufh- 
ciently recover- 
ed to leave the 
hospital on the 

following day. 
Theyoung Slades 
were mainly concern- 
ed with the origin and 
value of the jade Buddha, 
and its possible connection 
with the little Chinaman 
who persisted in turning 
up so frequently, like the 
proverbial bad penny. 
It took quite a while to 
go through the story this 
time, there were so many 
interruptions and so much 
animated discussion of ev- 
ery theory—and everyone 
present had a theory, if 
not two or three, to con- 
tribute. 
Jerry Slade said, coaxing- 
ly, “I'm still awfully keen 
to see that little jade figure, 
Mrs. Colby.” 
Mrs. Colby hesitated, “I 
—don’t know what to say. 
The Major didn’t intend to 
leave it in our care, you see.” 
She turned to the doctor. 
“What do you think? It’s 
such a lovely thing, I 
should like to show it to 
you.” She added, thought- 
* fully, “I can’t quite under- 
stand his not having in- 
quired about it all this 
time. I suppose he felt cer- 
tain we had found it, and 
RANDY FLUNG OPEN THE DOOR. STANDING would take care of it.” 
ON THE THRESHOLD WERE THREE PEOPLE The Doctor looked at his 
hostess with a comically 
sheepish expression. “You 
“I’ve asked Jerry and Sallie to dinner, too,” she said. have accused me often enough of having no memory,” he 
“Old Jessie's going to cook and serve.” confessed. “Major Wade did beg me that first morning to 
Standing there at the stair-foot, they burst out eagerly, telephone you, and ask you to take care of any belongings 
in concert, with the latest, surprising developments in the he might have left behind him. I suppose, now, that he was 
case of Sylvia. referring to the jade Buddha. At the time I thought he was 
Mrs. Colby heard them through in thoughtful silence. just being fussy. I guess I clean forgot the whole matter 
the next minute.” 
S Alice in Wonderland said, it gets ‘curiouser and curi- Mrs. Colby smiled at him in quizzical despair. ‘Doctor, 
ouser’,” she declared. ‘Well, chicks, you'll have an- Doctor—I’m ashamed of you,” she sighed. “Well, I shall 
other chapter to add to the story we've promised to tell have to apologize for us both to-morrow.” 
Dr. Pierce to-night. Let’s hope he'll prove more successful Sallie Slade turned her sunniest smile on the big doctor. 
at guessing riddles than we are.” “Do tell her you think we should see it,” she urged. “You 
Dinner was a lively, informal meal. It was not until it was don’t expect a conscientious reporter to rest without learn- 
over, and they were sitting around the cheerful wood fire in ing all she can of a story?” 
the living room that they reached the subject of Sylvia. “I can't see any harm, Frances,” the doctor agreed, with a 
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ABRUPTLY SHE WALKED OVER TO THE WIN- 
DOW AND LOOKED INTO THE DARK STREET 


smile for Sallie’s impudence. ‘I'll confess to some curiosity 
myself,” 

Sallie leaped to her feet, bursting with impatience and 
energy. “Remember, Randy told us how he’d set the com- 
bination to your own telephone number. I want to see it 
worked.” 

They went upstairs to Judy’s room in a gay procession, 
and watched quite breathlessly while Randy pressed the 
spring, and the big mirror swung noiselessly open like a 
door. 

“Set the combination, Randy—72130,”" Karen reminded 
him. 

He bent to the dial, and suddenly straightened. 


‘“‘Why—the combination’s already set,” he ejaculated in 
an astonished voice. He gave a tug to the knob, and the 
safe door opened without a click. 

“But you locked it!” Karen cried. 

Randy didn’t wait for her to finish. He had bent again 
to the door and, swinging it wide, peered hastily inside. 

His hand went in, and came out with only a crumpled 
white chiffon scarf. 

In the stricken silence that followed, Jerry Slade spoke 
hesitantly. 

“Last night when we had that burglar scare,” he began, 
“we all believed the chap, whoever he was—Chinaman, or 
just plain garden variety of sneak thief—had got out by the 
same route he came in, that open pantry window.” 

Everyone’s eyes were fixed intently on his face. 

Jerry went on, slowly. “We just took it for granted be- 
cause he was dashing downstairs, obviously making for a 
get-away prepared beforehand. But suppose, when he took 
that header down the stairs—we all heard that, of course 
—it sort of winded him, and he crawled round into that 
dark corner under the curve of the staircase and lay there till 
we'd chased past him into the kitchen?” 

“It could have happened,” Randy said, thinking back 
over the confused excitement of that night. ““We never look- 
ed there. I—I guess I was so sure he was still ahead of me, 
I made you all think so, too.” 

His face was crimson with chagrin. To have been caught 
by an obvious trick like that! 


E SAID, uncertainly, “Then you mean he may have 
been still in the house when we went up to your place 
for that chocolate Sallie made?” 

“That door!”’ Judy remembered. ‘‘The one that slammed 
after we'd been up there, talking, a long time! Richard said 
it was the door at the foot of the kitchen stairs. He was sure 
you'd left it open when you came up, and the draft had 
shut it.” 

“I thought we'd left it open,” Richard confessed miser- 
ably. “I was so certain the man had got out that window, it 
didn’t seem important. And I’ve something else to tell you 
—the next morning, when I came downstairs, the chain 
was off the front door. I didn’t think anything about it, 
because no one could get in from the outside with the catch 
on, of course, and I wasn’t figuring on the burglar’s having 
gone out by any way but that window. But he may have 
just walked quietly out that door while we were all upstairs.” 

“Still, that doesn’t explain how he found the safe,”’ Judy 
objected. ““Or worked the combination.” 

Sallie Slade was looking very thoughtful. 

“Suppose he sneaked upstairs the front way, while we 
were in the kitchen,” she suggested. “He may have been 
afraid to try unlocking the front door while we were so near, 
and have thought he could get out by way of the trapdoor 
to the roof. All these old houses have the same kind of 
scuttles, with a ladder leading up to them.” 

“Go on, Sallie,” her husband exclaimed, with a quick 
glance of admiration. “I believe you’ve got something.” 

“It’s just guesswork, of course,” Sallie said modestly. “But 
I was trying to figure how he could have known about the 
safe. If he was making for the roof, and heard us all com- 
ing up behind him, he might have lost his nerve, and decided 
to hide till things quieted down. There’s that shallow broom 
closet in the third floor hall.” 

Jerry patted her shoulder in a kind of solemn triumph. 

“And did we all talk loudly and at once, up there that 
night?” he demanded. “I'll say we did! Remember? Sallie 
and I were so keen to hear the whole story, and we made 
you tell it in detail. He could have caught quite a lot of 
what we said if he’d been in that broom closet.” 

“T even told you how smart we'd been, setting the safe 
combination to our telephone (Continued on page 46) 
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THE EARLY SCOUT FINDS THE NEST! A 
HAPPY DISCOVERY ON A SUNNY MORN- 
ING WHEN THE MOTHER BIRD HAS LEFT 
HER NEST TO GO FORAGING FOR FOOD 


IS THAT RED-HEADED WOODPECKER 
JUST BORING A HOLE IN SEARCH OF 
FOOD, OR IS HE BUILDING A COM- 
FORTABLE HOME ? THESE SCOUTS OF 
SHAWMUT, ALABAMA INTEND TO 
FIND OUT BEFORE LEAVING CAMP 


ON TOP OF THE WORLD! ONE GIRL 
SCOUT POINTS OUT TO HER COM- 
PANION THE FAMILIAR LANDMARKS 
OF HOME BEFORE THEY TAKE THE 
LONG DOWNWARD TRAIL ONCE MORE 
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Girl Scout nature lovers search ut t 
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WHEN BIRDS ARE YOUR HOBBY, 
WORKING FOR THE BIRD FIND- 
ER BADGE IS AN ABSORBING 
OCCUPATION, AS WELL AS FUN 


Photograph by Paul Pa 





ONTH OF JUNE” 


b qt the secrets of the 
woul and streams and fields 


A PAUSE ON THE TRAIL THROUGH SUN- 
DAPPLED WOODS WHERE GIRL SCOUTS 
OF TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA HALT TO 
FN JOY A MOMENT'S WELL-EARNED REST 


THAT BREATHLESS INSTANT WHEN A MON- 

ARCH BUTTERFLY RESTS UPON A FLOWER! Ww 

WILL IT FLUTTER OUT OF REACH BEFORE  * - i) 

SHE FINDS THE SACHET BAG ON ITS WING? a 
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THESE THREE GIRL SCOUTS OF PORT- 


LAND, OREGON FIND THAT BUILDING a , 
A ROCK POOL FOR WATER PLANTS IS A MERRY MOMENT AT CAMP ANDREE 


A MAJOR ACHIEVEMENT OF THEIR WHEN SOME JOKE IN A LETTER 
VACATION AT CAMP WILDWOOD HOME DISRUPTS THE SNAP-SHOT 
PASTING AND DIARY-WRITING ACTIV- 
ITIES OF FOUR SCOUTING COMPAN- 
IONS WHO ROCK WITH LAUGHTER 











INTERNATIONAL COOKING DAY. AT TOP: 
GIRL GUIDES FROM EGYPT COOK A SAVORY 
STEW. BENEATH: EUROPE EXPERIMENTS 
WITH YANKEE POPCORN AND LIKES IT! 


HINK of the most beautiful spot you 

can imagine, and that will be the 

mountainside in Adelboden, Switzer- 
land where Our Chalet stands. In every direc- 
tion, from every window, you can see high, 
high mountains, some of them snow capped. 
The chalets of the little village of Adelboden 
cluster in the valley below you, and dot 
every mountainside round about. 

Our Chalet is a natural-colored wooden 
house of four stories, with a broad over- 
hanging roof weighted down by stones. It 
has many windows, each with shutters upon 
which bright-colored Alpine flowers are 
painted. The front door opens into a sort of 
basement where there are a coat room, a 
boot room—where hobnailed climbing boots 
are kept—a washroom, a laundry, and a 
storeroom. On the second floor are the large 
central room of the Chalet with a fireplace 
in it, the library (known as Great Britain), 
the American room, the kitchen, and the 
open porch which is the dining room ex- 
cept in bad weather. On the third floor there 
are bedrooms with varying numbers of beds 
in them and, on the top story, there is one 
large room with a dozen or more straw 
mattresses on the floor. Between forty and 
fifty Guides and Scouts can stay in the 
Chalet at one time. Outside, on the green, 
stands a tall flagpole where the blue and 
gold World Flag, and the red and white 
flag of Switzerland fly together. 

This year there were eleven girls sent by 
the Juliette Low Memorial Fund to spend 
two wonderful weeks at the Fourth Annual 
Encampment in Our Chalet. There were 
Heljo Viljak and Virge Hiinerson from Es- 
tonia, Erika Fischer and Wilfrieda Drucker 
from Austria, Aase Larsen and Lilly Ekku 
from Denmark, Cissie Grant and Dorothy 
Anderson from the International Association 
of Girl Guides in Egypt, and the three of 
us from the United States—Katherine Flad 
(representing Region X), Lora Bond (Re- 
gion V), and Mary Guernsey (Region 1). 
Miss Elaine Clark (nicknamed Clarkie) of 
Rochester, New York was our captain. 

Together with Falk (whose real name is 
Friiulein Ida von Herrenschwand), Guider- 


The 1935 Julcette Low Girls from the United 
States—LORA BOND, KATHERINE FLAD 
and MARY GUERNSEY—teéell about theer— 





WILFRIEDA DRUCKER AND ERIKA FISCH- 
ER OF AUSTRIA COOK APRICOTS IN PAST- 
RY ON INTERNATIONAL COOKING DAY 


in-Charge of the Chalet, and our patrol 
leaders, Wilfrieda and Cissie, Clarkie plan- 
ned for the discussions and the games, the 
camp fires, and the trips that we wanted. 
Every day we had Colors, household duties, 
and four meals, including tea at four o'clock. 
Except for these regular things, the pro- 
gram was different every day. 

Some of our happiest hours were spent 
talking to one another and to the Guides 
from France, England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Holland, Sweden, and Switzerland who were 
staying at the Chalet a few days, or a few 
weeks. We had worried about making our- 
selves understood by girls who couldn't 
speak our language, but we needn't have 
been disturbed, for there is a “Chalet lan- 
guage” that consists of one’s own language 
plus what one knows of the languages spok- 
en by the girl one is talking to, plus the 
sign language. Nearly all the girls spoke at 
least one language besides their own. We 
used German, French, and English all the 
time. Anyway, even if we didn’t know the 
word for something, ‘‘a smile is the same 
in any language,” as Clarkie says. 


E had a Camp Fire nearly every eve- 

ning. It was one of the events of the 
day we looked forward to with the most 
pleasure. Sometimes, when there was going 
to be folk dancing, or a program of stunts, 
Camp Fire was indoors in the big living 
room of the Chalet; and sometimes, when 
the stars were out, it was outdoors in a 
little hollow where there was just room for 
everyone to sit in one circle around the fire. 
Indoors or out, we always sat on woolly 
sheepskins. 

One evening each country gave a short 
stunt. The stunts were most amusing, and 
after they all had been given, we formed 
a good-night circle, as we always did after 
every Camp Fire, and sang taps, each girl 
in her own language. Falk and her assistant, 
Cigogne, led the singing. The two of them 
usually sang a deep alto, or counter melody, 
which made all the songs richer. Each coun- 
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try had its own songs. The Swiss girls es- 
pecially have fine voices, and sang their 
songs with a rhythm that made us all listen 
intently. Falk taught us little songs in 
French, German, and English. We learned 
a Danish melody, and an Estonian melody, 
too. One lovely evening, when we were all 
outdoors in the Camp Fire hollow, a Swiss 
farmer played to us on his twelve-foot-long 
Alpine horn. The melodies carried clearly 
in the night air. Another time an obliging 
Swiss played his accordion all evening so 
that we could dance folk dances. What a 
mad whirl were those fast polkas and 
waltzes! It was all grand fun. And how we 
loved hearing Falk with her mouth organ, 
and Clarkie with her flute, play taps again 
after we had covered ourselves up in bed, 
and said goodnight to the stars and moun- 
tains outside our windows. 

Almost every morning at ten o'clock, the 
eleven of us, with Clarkie and Falk, gathered 
for a discussion in the darling Baby Chalet, 
or under a tree near the Camp Fire circle. 
The European girls spoke in German, the 
girls from Egypt and the Americans in Eng- 
lish. Falk and Clarkie translated. Each of the 
girls told about her own country, and answer- 
ed the questions the rest of us asked. In this 
way we heard about the ancient ruins of Egypt, 
the musical festivals of Austria, the farming 
in Denmark, the noted university in Tartu, 
Estonia, and the Smoky Mountains of Tenn- 
essee, besides many more interesting bits of 
information. One morning we had a dis- 
cussion on the question, “What is the most 
important thing ‘in Guiding?” Twelve 
equally excellent answers were suggested. 

Scouting in different countries varies con- 
siderably, although the organization, the 
aims, the promise, and the laws are very 
much alike. Camping in Europe, for exam- 
ple, is almost always done at a non-per- 
manent camp. The Guides pitch their tents 
themselves, or obtain permission to use a 
farmer’s barn. They stay a week or ten days 
in one place, improvising their own outdoor 
kitchen, and sleeping on the ground, or in 
the hay. When they break camp, they often 
hike home, carrying their belongings in 
rucksacks on their backs. The older Guides 
from Denmark like to go on camping trips 
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HAPPY HOURS 
AT OUR CHALET 





in nearby foreign countries, such as Sweden 
and Germany. They sometimes go from place 
to place on bicycles. Estonian guides can 
form wandering camps because, through 
leaders who go to the training camps, they 
know in advance of safe camping places in 
each town they will pass through. 

It was wonderful to talk together about 
Guiding, and to hear how Guides in far- 
away places learn to overcome greater ob- 
stacles than those over which some of us, 
in the United States, have stumbled. In Aus- 
tria and in Estonia especially, where Guid- 
ing is very young, the older girls must often 
act as leaders, and teach themselves as well 
as the younger girls, for they have a great 
deal of trouble finding trained adult leaders. 
In both these countries, rival political or- 
ganizations supported by the public make it 
difficult for the Guide movement to attract 
new members. But, in spite of the bumps 
in their path, Heljo and Virge for Estonia, 
and Erika and Wilfrieda for Austria, are 
just as enthusiastic about the success of 
Guiding as those of us who have a smoother 
path to follow. 

Colors at Our Chalet was one of the few 
solemn occasions of the day. At nine-fifteen 
everyone would put on a hat, line up by 
patrols and, at Falk’s command, form a 
horseshoe around the flagpole. Every day 
the flag was raised by Guides of a different 
country. The color ceremony, the songs, the 
salute used, depended on which country 
was acting as color guard. When the French 
or Estonian Guides raised the flag, we used 
the “grand salute’—stretching the arm up- 
ward. Sometimes the flag was in a tight 
ball at the top of the pole, and the color 
sergeant would pull a rope to release it. 
One thing we were always sure of—the flags 
raised would be the International Girl Scout 
Flag, a gold trefoil on a blue background, 
and, flying above it, the Swiss flag. A song, 
and a brief message read to us by Falk in 
English and in German, followed by a 
moment of silence, concluded the color 
ceremony. When it was our day to raise the 
flag, we pondered over what we could do 
to make the ceremony typically American. 
Luckily there was at the Chalet some red 
crépe paper, strips of which we used as color 


THE 1935 JULIETTE LOW GROUP WHICH 
INCLUDED GIRLS FROM ESTONIA, EGYPT, 
UNITED STATES, AUSTRIA, AND DENMARK 


sashes. We marched in formation to the 
flagpole, Mary, the color sergeant, carrying 
the flag in a folded triangle. The flag was 
raised while Guides from many countries 
saluted as we do in the United States. 


AVING learned songs, games, and 

dances from the Guides of other coun- 
tries, and having talked of the differences 
in Scouting in other lands, we decided to 
tell each other the differences in the food 
we ate. Describing food is never as satis- 
factory as eating it; therefore, we planned 
to have an international cooking day. The 
Guides from each country were to prepare 
a national dish, or some food used univer- 
sally in their country. By eleven-fifteen five 
fires were started on the hill behind Our 
Chalet. Beside each of the fires were laid 
out the foods which were to be converted 
into national dishes. The Estonian Guides, 
Virge and Heljo, prepared food that needed 
no cooking. Their contribution was ready 
in a few minutes so they wandered from one 
group to the other, and made reports to 
those still cooking, on the progress of each 
group. Of course, whenever we got a chance 
to leave our fires for a minute, we would 
run down to see what Austria was doing 
with apricots, sugar lumps, and dough; or 
what Egypt was adding next to vegetable 
marrow and tomatoes; or what funny red 
liquid the Danish Guides were watching 
so closely. We Americans had many visi- 
tors at our fire. We were popping corn for 
popcorn balls—and what a sensation was 
caused each time one of the small brown 
kernels burst into a large white one! None 
of the Guides had ever seen popcorn before. 
Each wanted to shake the popper, and watch 
the magical change. 

It was not until one-thirty that we began 
eating our six course international dinner. 
Certainly it could not be considered a bal- 
anced meal—three desserts aren’t usually 
found in one dinner!—but, regardless of 
that, it was the most interesting and varied 
one we had ever eaten. 
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TOP: MARY GUERNSEY HELPS PREPARE 
VEGETABLES WITH SWISS GUIDES. BE- 
LOW: THE GROUP TRY ON HOB-NAILED 
BOOTS IN PREPARATION FOR A HIKE 


All of us wanted to do some mountain 
climbing so, on our first day at the Chalet, 
we spent part of the morning getting fitted 
into the hobnailed boots. Then we hiked to 
the little town of Adelboden to buy walking 
sticks. Having all the necessary parts of a 
mountain climbing outfit, we started out on 
our first climb. Clarkie had told us they had 
a system of climbing for forty-five minutes 
and resting five. We all discovered the 
forty-five minute climb, but could never find 
the rest period. After we had been out about 
an hour and a half it was announced that 
tea time had come—no matter where we 
were at four-thirty, we always had tea. At 
the foot of the beautiful Engstligen Falls, we 
stopped for our afternoon refreshment. 
Rested and ready once more for climbing, 
we started on our return to the Chalet. 
Eleven more surprised Girl Scouts could not 
be found than our Juliette Low group when, 
after a turn in the trail, we discovered snow. 
We stopped to have a snow fight, calling 
a truce only after we had cooled off, and 
when we threatened to wash each other's 
faces with snow. 

The taste of mountain climbing that day 
made us eager for further excursions from 
the Chalet. After we had watched the 
weather hopefully for about a week, Falk 
announced that it was the day to go to 
Grindelwald. A few minutes later, with 
lunches and raincoats in rucksacks, we start- 
ed off on the trail. From Adelboden to Grin- 
delwald we rode in a partly open bus. The 
ride was punctuated by exclamations at the 
beauty of the Swiss Alps and valleys, the 
blueness of Lake Thun, and the height of 
the many falls. 

From Grindelwald, we started out on foot 
to visit the famous glacier nearby. We 
stopped for lunch on the side of a mountain, 
from which we could look up to the glacier, 
and down on the town of Grindelwald. 
When we got to the glacier, we donned 
raincoats to walk into a narrow tunnel that 
had been cut in the ice. The blueness of 
the ice, and the swift water that could be 
heard rushing be- (Continued on page 31) 
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girls looked up at the lofty spires of Saint 
Vitus's cathedral behind them, and thought 
it was indeed part of a glorious city which 
almost reached the stars. 

Their carriage left them at the foot of a 
high hill near the river, and they took a 
funny little funicular train that pulled them 
straight up the side of the mountain. There, 
in a tea-garden hanging over the edge of a 
wooded hillside, they had ices and little 
cakes while the governess told them more 
of the ancient history of Prague. 

Sue immediately wanted to know about 
Saint Vitus for whom the cathedral was 
named. She had heard of Saint Vitus’s Dance, 
and wondered about the connection. The 
governess said that Saint Vitus was a mar- 
tyred saint of the fifth century, who was 
supposed to be able miraculously to cure the 
nervous disease now known as Saint Vitus’s 
Dance, and that good Catholics still pray for 
his intercession. She told the girls that they 
would see a statue of him on the bridge on 
their way home. 

She told them, too, of the Roman ruins 
beneath the modern city of Prague, and of 
the traditions centering about King Wen- 
ceslas in medieval times. Sue began very 
softly to sing Good King Wenceslas and, 
sitting there in the late afternoon 
with the shadows lengthening 
about them, she taught Janesika 
the words of the old English carol. 

Still singing, they walked down 
the mountain through the beauti- 
ful public park, stopping at an old 
palace, now a public museum, to 
see its wonderful native costumes 
and furniture. There, too, Sue de- y 
cided she would come back many times 
to study. It was twilight when they came 
again to the Charles bridge, and the lights 
were beginning to twinkle along the banks. 
They watched the people coming and 
going, neatly-dressed shop girls, impor- 
tant looking business men, Jews from 
the Jewish quarter with beards and ring- 
leted hair, clerks with bundles and_ brief 
cases, smart women whose frocks might have 
come from Paris shops, sweethearts strolling 
arm in arm, and a group of lace sellers in 
peasant costumes. All of these people, like 
themselves, paused to look out over the river, 
and up the hill to St. Vitus’s cathedral, and 
all appeared to feel the quiet beauty of 
the twilight hour. 

At home, in Janesika’s comfortable and 
charming house, they gathered about the 
dinner table—Janesika, her father and moth- 
er, her little brother Jan, Sue and her mother, 
and the governess who once more translated 
for them. Sue thought she had never tasted 
anything so good as the roast goose which 
Janesika told her was a famous dish at 
Prague, and the mushrooms, and best of all, 
the delicious sweet rolls stuffed with prunes. 
After dinner they sat around the fire, and the 
governess told for them the Czechish folk- 
tale of how mushrooms first came into the 
world. 

“Once upon a time, when Christ and Saint 
Peter were walking over a hill, a beautiful 
young woman was going from village to vil- 
lage carrying a basket of cakes and inviting 
everyone to her wedding. 

“Christ said to Saint Peter, ‘We will not 
take her cakes, for she is very poor. We 
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SUE GOES TO PRAGUE 


will thank her and say we have just eaten 
well at the inn.’ 

“But Peter was tempted by the cakes— 
they were so plump and brown and sugary. 
When Christ was not looking, he took three. 
Walking behind, he bit into the first cake. 

“Christ said, ‘Peter, what are you eating?’ 
And Peter answered, ‘Nothing, Lord,’ and 
threw the cake away. A little later he took 
a bite from the second cake. 

“Christ said again, ‘Peter, what are you 
eating?’ And Peter replied again, ‘Nothing, 
Lord,’ and threw the cake away. 

“But the third time he was tempted, and 
this time he took a big bite from the last cake. 

“Christ said, ‘Peter, if you have eaten 
nothing, you must be hungry. Go then and 
gather up what you see along the path be- 



















THE CITADEL OF 
JEWELS WAS LIKE A 
FAIRY PALACE PERCHED ' 
ON TOP OF THE MOUNTAIN JA 
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hind us, and bring them to me.’ And Peter 
went and gathered great handfuls of mush- 
rooms, plump and brown and delicate as the 
little wedding cakes. 

“Christ took them and said, ‘These are 
food you have thrown away. As you took 
the cakes from the mouths of the poor, these 
shall feed the poor forevermore.’ 

“And that is how mushrooms came into 
the world.” 

Each day was busier than the one before 
it, the girls working away at their lessons in 
the morning, and going together in the af- 
ternoons to explore the city, to visit the 
fascinating shops, or to wander through the 
tiny streets with quaint houses on both sides. 
Sometimes they stopped to admire the strings 
of sausages decorating the butcher's win- 
dows. Sometimes they wandered through the 
mushroom market and read, with the help 
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of the governess, the poster that told which 
kinds of mushrooms were safe to pick and 
eat, and which ones were poisonous. Some- 
times they bought ice-cream from the girl 
who pushed her little cart about the street; 
or walked around and around the lace sellers, 
looking admiringly at their lovely peasant 
costumes. 

Two or three times, on feast days, or mar- 
ket days, they drove out to the neighboring 
villages which were brimming with life and 
color and interest. Finally the day came when 
they went to visit Charles's Castle, the Cita- 
del of Jewels. They saw it in the distance, a 
fairy palace perched on the topmost peak of 
a mountain of rock above a river valley. 

“Here at last,” thought Sue, “is a real 
castle in the air, and I can fill it with all the 
heroes and heroines I have ever read about— 
Aucassin and Nicolette, Melisande, Roland, 
Robin Hood and all the knights of King Ar- 
thur. What a gorgeous castle to day dream 
about !”” 

There were the great stone gates that used 
to have a moat before them, the high walls, 
the lofty towers with their heads almost in 
the clouds. There was the watch 
tower where stood the guard who 
called out every hour, “Let every- 
one keep away from the walls! 
Death to those who come near the 
walls!’ Charles built this castle 
nearly six hundred years ago, as a 
treasure house for his jewels and 
archives. Sue and Janesika clutch- 
ed each other in the dark passages, 
gasped with excitement over the 
four great doors and twenty locks 
that guarded the treasure in the olden days, 
and stood in silent awe in the chapel. 
Blocks of semi-precious stones formed the 
walls, and there were faded paintings of 
saints and kings against a gilded back- 

ground. They saw the tiny wicket where 

Charles received his penitential ration 

when he had retired here for meditation 

and prayer. They saw, too, the cupboards, 
each emblazoned with the coat of arms of 
the knight whose sword and armor it once 
held. Around every corner, they half ex- 
pected to come upon a princess with golden 
hair, or a sighing lover with his lute, and 
together they wished that those days of 
knights in clanking armor, and languishing 
ladies in towers, might come again with all 
their romance and splendor. On the way 
home Sue pretended she was a gallant 
troubadour and Janesika her lady-love and, 
in spite of speaking different languages, they 
understood each other perfectly, and gig- 
gled ecstatically over their own nonsense. 

The month flew by in no time at all, and 
the last night came. Sue’s mother had fin- 
ished collecting material and they must go 
on to the next adventure. Sue and Janesika 
sat in the deep window overlooking the river, 
and watched the little boats as they drifted by. 
In a comical mixture of English and Czech- 
ish, with signs and giggles, and sighs and 
smiles, they talked over all the lovely times 
they had had together in Prague, and Jane- 
sika promised sometime to visit Sue in Amer- 
ica. Finally, after the last good-nights were 
said, and they went up the wide staircase 
arm in arm, they sang Good King Wenceslas 
together, softly—and a little sadly, for it 
might be the last time for many a long day. 
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neath the tunnel, were unforgettable. At the | 


end of the tunnel we found, in a small ice- 
walled room, a pine tree around which we 
stood and sang Tannenbaum. As we left the 
glacier, we came back into the glaring sun- 
shine from a world of ice and Christmas 
trees. 

On our return to Grindelwald, we passed 
a man who played his Alpine horn for us. 
Each note he played echoed five or six times 
in the mountains, giving the effect of chords. 
Later we stopped at Triimmelbach Falls, 
once more putting on our raincoats to keep 
the heavy spray from drenching us. Seven 
gushing falls within three hundred and 
fifty feet is the sight Triimmelbach offers. 

The most wonderful sight of the day was 


* yet to come. Near Interlaken, we had our 


first view of the snow capped Jungfrau. 
Together with other snow capped peaks, it 
formed a glorious white range. Another 
beautiful bus ride brought us back to the 
Chalet, hungry and tired. After dinner and 
taps, we went to bed to dream of glaciers 
and falls, of Alpine horns and snow capped 
mountains. 

So many people ask us, “What did you 
like most about Chalet life?” If there is a 
question that is impossible to answer, it 
is this one. From the time we crawled out 
of our beds in the morning until we listened 
to taps at night, we were doing different 
things in a different way—enjoying every 
minute for a different reason. The wonder- 
ful ideas and interesting points raised in 
our discussions, our patrol meetings, meals 
together on the porch, Chalet duties, Colors, 
our excursions and hikes in fair weather 
and in the rain, swimming to music in a 
beautiful outdoor pool at Adelboden, or 
Camp Fires in the evening—all were won- 


derful experiences at Our Chalet. The thrill | 


of hearing taps and grace in many languages, 
of being able to talk to girls from fourteen 
countries, and of the thought that now we 
have friends around the world, make us 
realize the wonderful opportunity and ex- 
perience we have had. To share with other 
Girl Scouts in the United States some of 
Our Chalet life and friendship, through this 
article, is one way in which we wish to say, 
“Thank you,” to all those who made our 
summer in Europe possible. 


FORGOTTEN GOLD 
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been in use for over eighty years. It hadn't 
all been hunting for the cache of forgotten 
gold. The Fordykes had come up, their car 
loaded with good things to eat, and had 
taken them off to picnic several times; and 
many an evening they had sat chatting by 
the campfire of one or another family to 
whom the Fordykes had introduced them. 
Joan was still leaning over the map. ‘See 
here, Ruth,” she said suddenly. “Look at 
that place to the north where the creek starts, 
so far as the map shows. It makes that long 
turn down from there, and we've only been 
up it as far as we can go and come in a day, 
beyond where the car can travel. Don't you 
think we might try cutting across to that 
spot, and then come downstream? We'd 
strike a part of it we haven't seen yet.” 
“Yes, but the (Continued on page 35) 
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Summer Time 
Winter Time 
Always on Time— 
with a 


GIRL SCOUT 
WATCH 


Here it is! Large as life and quite as nat- 
ural. You can almost hear its dependable 
tick, but you can’t see the sturdy Ingersoll 
movement inside. The simple chromium 


case and round dial, and the three-strand 


braided strap are all new. The trefoil is 


there to make it your very own watch. 
Most remarkable of all is the new low 
price. 


11-707 Girl Scout Watch $3.95 


Did You 
Receive Your 
Anniversary 
Present? >=——> 


During Birthday Week in March, 
40,000 Girl Scouts received metal 


picture frames as gifts from their 





Girl Scout Department Store agen- 
cies. If you didn’t receive YOUR 
present—or want another one— 
send us 10 cents IN STAMPS 
for a Girl Scout Diary and we will 
send with your order an Annivers- 
ary Souvenir, free. (Please use Spe- 
cial Number when ordering.) 


Special No. 19-101 Girl Scout 
Diary and Anniversary Present 10c 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc.. 


National Equipment Service 
570 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 














BELOW THE HOT BREAD LINE 
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'SE talkin’ ’bout devilled crabs!" 

In the play of Porgy, from which was 

derived the recent musical success of 
Porgy and Bess, this chant of the old colored 
vender of Catfish Row in Charleston had a 
peculiarly haunting quality. Certainly it 
called up to every Southerner in the audience 
the savoury odor and the delicious season- 
ing of that dish which, in its highest per- 
fection, is found only on tables below the 
Mason and Dixon line. 

Crab meat, in all its phases, is dear to 
every Southern city near the salt water front. 
That is why we have included in our list 
of recipes an especially good one for scal- 
loped crabs. Yet crabs are only one of the 
sea foods that help to give our cooking 
speech a Southern accent: others are ter- 
rapins from the Chesapeake which have made 
Baltimore a shrine of the gourmets; the 
wonderful bass of the Potomac; the catfish 
of Charleston, South Carolina, that scene 
of Porgy—all these and others take their 
place among the kitchen classics of the 
South. 

There are many such classics. If the old 
vender of Porgy had said, “I’se talkin’ "bout 
fried chicken, and waffles, and Sally Lunn, 
and biscuits, and Lady Baltimore cake, and 
flapjacks, and ham, and hominy,” the re- 
sponse among the Southern portion of the 
audience would have been quite as enthusi- 
astic. For each of these speaks of the ker- 
chiefed black mammy, carrying her inimitable 
dishes from the kitchen to the great house 
with its stately Georgian portico, its box- 
wood hedges, and its guarding magnolias. 

Innumerable foreigners consider the art of 
that kerchiefed mammy supreme in Amer- 
ica. Innumerable Americans—even those 
born in the “land of the bean and the cod” — 
would willingly give up all the landscape 
cooking of Paris for a slice of Virginia ham, 
and some home-cooked rice or hominy which 
has boiled all day in a good old-fashioned 
crock. Undoubtedly it is a rich and flavorous 
cooking, and one where the frying-pan is as 
exalted as the griddle. With that last word 
we come to, perhaps, the most important 
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where Southern 
mammies give cooking 


a language all its own 


By 
JANE CARTER 


LADY BALTIMORE CAKE—A REAL SOUTHERN DELIGHT 


single element in Southern 

menus. The Mason and 

Dixon line is in reality the hot-bread line. 
Seldom, indeed, is a meal considered com- 
plete without corn bread, hot rolls, waffles, 
biscuits—or something that takes us away 
from just plain bread. You will find coco- 
nut, pecans, sweet potatoes, all included in 
the recipes which I have selected for you 
from the delicious dishes of the South. 


Scalloped Crab 


tablespoons butter 

tablespoons flour 

cups light cream or top milk 
teaspoon salt 

dash of pepper 

dash of Cayenne 

dash of paprika 

V4, teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
tablespoons parsley, chopped 
cups crab, cut in 14-inch pieces 
\4, cup soft buttered crumbs 


~ 
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Melt butter in saucepan, add flour, and 
stir to a smooth paste. Add cream and cook 
until thickened, stirring constantly. Add sea- 
sonings, Worcestershire sauce, half of the 
parsley, and crab. Pour into well-greased 
casserole. Sprinkle crumbs and remaining 
parsley over top. Bake in moderate oven 
(350° F.) 20 minutes, or until crumbs are 
browned. Makes 6 small servings. 


Southern Fried Chicken 


Select frying chicken weighing 3 to 314 
pounds. Cut in pieces of serving size. Sprin- 
kle with salt and pepper, and roll in flour. 
Heat sizzling hot 14 to 14 inch fat (oil, oil 
and butter, lard, or vegetable shortening) 
in heavy skillet. Place chicken in fat and 
fry, turning to brown delicately on both 
sides. Then reduce heat (but not below 
sizzling point) and fry carefully 20 to 25 
minutes longer, turning frequently. Serve 
with or without pan gravy, made with milk. 

Or dip pieces of chicken in crumbs, then 
in egg mixture made by adding 3 table- 
spoons milk and dash of salt to slightly 
beaten egg; and again in crumbs. Fry in 114 
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inches sizzling hot fat 20 to 25 minutes, 
turning frequently. 


Chicken en Casserole 


1 fowl 
salt, pepper, flour 
Y4 cup butter or other fat 
Y4 cup sliced onions 
2 cups top milk or light cream 


Cut fowl into pieces for serving. Season 
with salt and pepper, and roll in flour. Sauté 
in butter. Place in greased casserole. Sauté 
onions in drippings in pan until delicately 
browned ; add cream and pour over chicken. 
Cover casserole tightly and bake in mod- 
erate oven (325° F.) 214 hours, or until 
chicken is tender. (If desired, 1 cup mush- 
rooms may be sautéed with the onions.) 


Quick Sally Lunns 


cups sifted cake flour 

teaspoons combination baking powder 
teaspoon salt 

cup butter or other shortening 
tablespoons sugar 

egg, well beaten 

cup milk 
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Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der and salt, and sift again. Cream shorten- 
ing, add sugar, and cream together thor- 
oughly. Combine egg and milk. Add flour to 
creamed butter arid sugar, alternately with 
milk mixture, a small amount at a time, 
beating after each addition until smooth. 
Bake in greased muffin pans in hot oven 
(425° F.) 25 minutes, or until done. 


Crusty Corn Sticks 


114 cups sifted flour 

214, teaspoons combination baking 
powder 

tablespoons sugar 

teaspoon salt 

cup corn meal 

eggs, well beaten 

cups milk 

tablespoons melted butter 
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Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der, sugar, and salt, and sift again. Add 
corn meal and mix well. Combine eggs and 
milk; add to dry ingredients, mixing well. 
Add shortening. Bake in greased corn-ear 
pans, or greased bread-stick pans in hot 
oven (425° F.) 20 to 25 minutes, or until 
done. Makes 2 dozen corn-ear sticks, or 3 
dozen short corn sticks. 


Down South Biscuits 


cups sifted cake flour 
teaspoon combination baking 
powder 

teaspoon soda 

teaspoon salt 

cup lard 

cup buttermilk or sour milk 


- Dd 
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Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der, soda, and salt, and sift again. Cut in 
shortening. Add milk all at once and stir 
carefully until all flour is dampened. Then 
stir vigorously until mixture forms a soft 
dough and follows spoon around bowl. 
Turn out immediately on slightly floured 
board and knead lightly 2 minutes. Roll 4 


inch thick and cut with floured small bis- | 


cuit cutter. Bake on ungreased baking sheet 
in hot oven (450° F.) 12 minutes. Makes 
4 dozen biscuits. 


Pecan Drop Biscuits 


2 cups sifted cake flour 
2 teaspoons combination baking 
powder 

3 tablespoons sugar 
V4, teaspoon salt 

4 tablespoons butter or other short- 
ening 

cup milk 

egg, well beaten 


Vv, 
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4 cup finely cut pecan meats 
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4, teaspoon cinnamon 
tablespoon sugar 


/ 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der, sugar, and salt, and sift again. Cut in 
shortening. Combine milk and egg, then 


add all at once to flour mixture and stir | 
carefully until all flour is dampened. Add | 
nuts and stir vigorously until mixture forms | 


a soft dough that clings to sides of bowl. 


Drop from teaspoon on ungreased baking | 


sheet. Sprinkle with mixture of sugar and 


cinnamon. Bake in hot oven (425° F.) 10 to | 


12 minutes. Makes 21/4, dozen biscuits. 


Baked Hominy 


cup milk 

tablespoons butter 

cups cold boiled hominy 
eggs, well beaten 
tablespoon salt 

teaspoon pepper 
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Heat milk and butter, add hominy, and | 
mix until smooth. Add eggs and season- | 
ings, and pour into buttered baking dish. | 
Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 35 to 40 | 


minutes, or until firm and browned on top. 


Coconut Sweet Potato Pie 


pie crust 

cups shredded coconut 

cups mashed sweet potatoes 
cup sugar 

tablespoon flour 

teaspoon nutmeg 

teaspoon cinnamon 

eggs, slightly beaten 

cups milk, scalded 


- 
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Line a 9-inch pie plate with pastry, roll- 
ed ¥ inch thick, (Continued on page 38) 
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WHEN you wake up in the morning, think of 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. They are so crisp they 
actually crackle in milk or cream. A sound that 
gets you up and hungry! 


Those toasted rice bubbles are delicious any 
time of the day. So nourishing and easy to digest. 
At bedtime they encourage restful sleep. 


At grocers everywhere. The WAXTITE bag inside 
the package keeps them oven-fresh. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. Quality guaranteed. 


@ If you have any small sisters or brothers, they will love the 
Mother Goose stories on the back of Rice Krispies packages. 


Uelloygs RICE KRISPIES 


SO CRISP they actually crackle in milk or cream 




















HELPING BOYS TO HELP THEMSELVES 


The United States has a crime record 
much worse than that of any other civilized 
country. Surprisingly, boys under twenty- 
one are responsible for one-fifth of such 
wrongdoing. All this juvenile crime offers 
one of the most challenging problems 
Americans must face to-day. Scores of 
splendid organizations—most of them well- 
known—are trying to meet the challenge. 
Among those not so familiar to the public 
are certain groups which, at present, are still 
largely in a developing, out-reaching stage. 





Consider, for instance, the Boys’ Brother- 
hood Republics, of Chicago and New York 
City. They are sometimes thought of as 
clubs, but are really self-governing groups 
of boys from fourteen to eighteen years old. 

The New York group—the newer of the 
two—has a well-equipped, four-story build- 
ing. Its members, numbering about four 
hundred, call themselves “citizens.” Both 
“Republics” help their citizens toward self- 
support. Both elect officers by ballot. Each 
chooses a mayor, a council of ten, a city 
clerk, a comptroller, and a city judge. Both 
are alert to the fact that it’s a gang (as often 
as not a mere training school for crime) 
that frequently starts boys off along wrong 
roads. So both Republics have set them- 
selves sturdily against gang methods. 

Again, there are the Metropolitan Junior 
Achievement companies of New York City. 
They count both boys and girls—ranging 
in age from sixteen to twenty—among their 
members. Organized along business lines, 
each makes well-designed, salable articles 
(such as book ends) of wood, metal, leather. 

Money for buying raw materials is raised 
by selling shares of stock to parents and 
grown-up friends. But don’t think the com- 
panies were formed just to “hold up” rela- 
tives. They pay dividends on their stock! 
There are now some fifty-five of them, sell- 
ing their products to the public through 
shops, and thus training their members in 
business methods. 

Perhaps the Boys’ Brotherhood Republics 
and the Junior Achievement companies will 
be copied widely. With them, self-help, 
self-support, and a sense of responsibility 
are “tops,” and gangster ways and crime 
are “the bottom.” 





By Latrobe Carroll 


FOGS MADE WHILE YOU WAIT 


Movie-makers must solve queer problems. 
For instance, they are sometimes called upon 
to provide thick mists for films in which 
fog plays a part. Real fog, it seems, isn’t 
satisfactory, being full of crystals that are 
“bad actors’’ at close range. Moreover, 
when attempts have been made to film pic- 
tures in the foggiest of all fogs—those of 
London—the “pea souper” didn’t look like 
mist, but like smoke. 

So there were calls for men who could 
make fogs to order. Volunteers stepped 
forward, experimented, and from their ranks 
emerged a few professional fog-makers. 
These proceeded to spray mists of atomized 
vegetable or mineral oil into the air of 
the vast indoor stages, with good results. 

Players, though, complained of the odor. 
If we can believe travelers just back from 
Hollywood, a way out was discovered. By 
mixing peppermint or wintergreen oil with 
the basic fluid sprayed, it was found that 
fogs could be pleasantly flavored. So, how 
will you take your mist—chocolate or vanilla ? 


WHEN BASEBALL WAS A BABY 


Baseball, our national game, is a giant 
to-day. No fewer than fifty million people, 
it’s said, will have sat, or stood, around 
diamonds by the time the current season 
ends. But if we turn back to a time almost 
a hundred years ago, we find the present- 
day giant just a mere babe. In fact, most 
historians of the sport agree that it grew, 
actually, out of a children’s game called 
One Old Cat—a primitive affair in which 
young players tried to hit a queer-looking 
ball with a useless-looking bat. 

Even after One Old Cat grew into base- 
ball, a boy had his troubles. Lacking a 





ball, he usually went to Grandma and ask- 
ed her to make him a center, or core. She 
would try to lay her hands on a stout hunk 
of rubber. Failing in that, she'd make the 
core of tightly wound twine, or out of an 
old fish line. Next, the boy would beg the 
village harness maker to stitch on a leather 
cover. Of course, such a ball ripped badly 
with use—but that was all part of the game. 
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SHE MAY BE QUEEN SOME DAY 


The “spacious days’ of the great Queen 
Elizabeth of England are thrilling to read 
about. And now Britons are asking them- 
selves if there’s to be a second Queen 
Elizabeth. They’re taking an eager interest 
in ten-year-old Princess Elizabeth, who is 
second in line of succession to the British 
throne. Her father, the Duke of York, 
second oldest son of the late King George, 
is first in succession. 

Of course, King Edward may marry—as 
he himself hinted some months ago—and 
have children of his own. But the little 
princess is being educated as if she might 
rule some day. Queen Mary, her grand- 
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mother, is teaching her etiquette and dip- 
lomatic convention. But the child’s mind, it 
seems, is far from such decorous and regal 
matters at present. Just now her chief am- 
bition is to learn to run an elevator! 


““SOUTHPAWS VERSUS RIGHT-HANDERS 


Is there anything abnormal about being 
left-handed? Should parents try to make 
right-handers out of natural ‘southpaws’’? 
Those questions were discussed, not long 
ago, by two noted men: Dr. Alfred Adler, 
the Viennese psychologist, and Dr. Samuel 
T. Orton, of Columbia University. 

Dr. Adler made the interesting assertion 
that forty percent of the world’s population 
would be left-handed if natural inclinations 
had been followed. According to him, it's 
as normal to use the left hand for important 
and delicate tasks as the right. The ideal 
is a division of labor between the two, each 
doing the jobs best suited to it, just as 
both feet share the work of walking. He 
holds that teachers and parents make a mis- 
take if they force righthandedness on chil- 
dren. This, he thinks, may lead toward 
failure, in later life. 

Dr. Orton agrees with him in believing 
there’s nothing unnatural in lefthanded- 
ness. He’s not so certain, though, that harm 
always results if a young child with a left- 
handed tendency is taught to change habits. 
His own tests show, it seems, that each 
little boy or girl should be considered sep- 
arately. The question is settled, best, on an 
individual basis. 
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place marked, where the cache lies, is away 
down from there.” 


“We might be mistaken in thinking this 


part of the creek is as high up as the map 
shows. The trail might not have gone the 
same way, in those days. Anyhow, I think 
if we made an early start tomorrow, at sun- 
rise, we could cross those slopes and strike 
the brook right there—and have most of the 
day to come down.” 

“Okay, let's do it. ‘In the bright lexicon 
of youth’—” 

‘**There’s no such word as fail!’ It’s your 
turn to get supper, Ruthsy. And if we are 
getting up early, we need to go to bed with 
the birds.” 

A cold plunge long before the sun had 
climbed above the eastward ridge, break- 
fast, a hearty luncheon packed into knap- 


sacks, and the two were climbing up the | 
slope across the stream. The climb was stiff | 


work, but by noon, partly following an old 
trail, they had got into country new to 
them, higher than they had yet been afoot, 
wilder, too. They had crossed their own 
creek more than once, as well as one or 
two small brooks, almost dry, and had now 


reached what seemed the crest of a small | 
divide. At the foot of this, they ought to | 


strike the upper reach of the creek, if the 
map were correct 

It wasn’t so easy going down as they had 
expected. They were obliged to make de- 
tours by several small but deep gulches. To 
their dismay, it was two hours before they 
met the creek, running merrily at the bot- 
tom of a green cafion. 

“We'll have to hurry,” Ruth said, as they 
turned downstream. “It takes longer to 
negotiate these hills than you’d think.” 

“I wish the brook would go straight home, 
instead of making these perfectly useless 
curlicues. It's taking us in the wrong direc- 


tion, seems to me,” Joan remarked, some 


time later. 
"We ought to hit some camp before long.” 
There was a note of anxiety in Joan's voice. 


N hour later the stream still led them 
westward instead of southward. They 
were in a wild region which was too confined 
in outlook for them to study the outline of 
the hills for some familiar contour. Tired, 
wet where one and then the other had 
slipped into a pool, bitten by mosquitoes, 
and beginning to feel extremely hungry, they 
floundered on. Above them the sky began to 
take on the radiance of evening. 

Suddenly they came out into a spreading 
opening, almost a meadow. It was like a 
release from prison. 

“We must be getting back to civilization,” 
said Ruth, as they gazed about them. “And 
about time, too, if we aren’t to sleep out 
and miss supper. I wonder whether it would 
be better to cut across instead of following 
the creek ?” 

Joan, who did not have the physical 
strength of her cousin, had sat down on the 
ground and was rubbing her knees. She 
shook her head. 

"There's a lot of rough country that way. 
Hadn't we better stick to the course of this 
stream?” Then she said, with a note of panic, 
“Ruth, all this doesn’t look right. I don’t 





think we're on the right creek—we've been | 


coming wrong all this time.” 
She caught Ruth’s (Continued on page 37) 
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ERE’S a new Underwood Portable that 

really turns typing into FUN! Lots of 
pep and responsiveness. Speed that’s only 
governed by your own flying finger-tips. 
And not a fussy operating gadget on the 
entire machine. 

You’ve heard about the famousChampion 
Keyboard used on the big Underwoods of 
the business world. Well, now you can have 
it on a portable selling at the record low 
price of $49.50, including a new overnight- 
type carrying case. 

It’s no trick to do a neat typing job on 
the new Underwood Universal Portable. 
Not only does it produce cleaner-cut typing 
impressions but with the new centering and 
marginal scales, anyone can do a business- 
like job of arranging the work on the paper: 

Mail the coupon for descriptive folder. 
Or, better still, ask Dad or Mother to drop 
in on the nearest Underwood Dealer or 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Branch and see 
the complete line of Underwood Portables. 


PORTABLE 
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THIS NEW 
UNDERWOOD 


Wniverbal 





1 Neatly typed school papers look 
better and bring better marks. 


2 A good portable makes you feel 
like writing when you have to. 
3 “‘Making’”’ the school editorial staff 
is easier when you own a portable. 






4 Typing prepares the way for a bet- 
ter job when school days are over. 


Prices begin at $37.50. Easy terms if desired. 


Every Underwood Typewriter is backed 
by nation-wide, company-owned service 
facilities. 

Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 














AG 6-36 
Typewriter Division 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
One Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Please send descriptive folder on the 
new Underwood Universal! Portable. 


Name. 





Address_ 








City. State. 
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MAKE 
THEM 
YOURSELF! 





RAFFIA 


BEADS, BAGS, BELTS, ETC. 


Smart summer 
sport outfits, that you can make 
easily and quickly; at next to no 


accessories for 


cost. Also an inexpensive answer 
to that question “What to give?” 
when anniversary or gift days 
come round again. 


OUR SPECIAL 
Introductory Offer 


2 oz. assortment of Raffia. 
Natural, Red, Green, 
Brown, and Blue. 

1 Raffia Needle. 


Orange, 


Price 20 cents 





2 oz. Natural Raffia. 
Sufficient quantity to make Braid- 
ed Zipper Bag. 

1 Raffia Needle. 


1 8-inch Zipper Price 30 cents 





Free instructions showing method of 
winding—plaiting and braiding with 
each order. Postpaid. 


Send 10 cents for our CREATIVE HANDI- 
CRAFT CATALOG. Write te Dept. A. 


AMERICAN REEDCRAFT CORPORATION 


130 Beekman Street New York City 














COLORFUL 


VERSATILE 


“CRAYONEX 
for Sketching and all forms 


of color craft work. 


> 
For book and portfolio covers 
Crayonex etching 
Crayonex as a stain 
Crayonex as lacquer 
Crayonexing on fabrics 


INEXPENSIVE 






Crayonex No. 3-8 colors - 0c per box 
Crayonex No. 4-16 colors - 20 per box 
Crayonex No. 323 - 24 colors 30c per box 


(Include postage) 
The Ideal Color medium for Crafts 
Suggestions and Ideas for many uses of Crayonex will be sent 
upon request. 


*REG US. AT OFF 
_——___ 





THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, Sandusky, Ohio 








CHARMING USEFUL 

O. P. CRAFT 

Color Carve wooden articles for 
hand decoration 

Color Carve Rings - *1.25 per doz. 


(State size-small, medium, large) 


INDIVIDUAL 





Bracelets 41.40 per doz. 
Buckles 1.40 per doz. 
Trinket Boxes 1.75 per doz. 
Buttons 50 for 41.00 


No. 1700 - Wood Boxes . . 
. «  25¢ each or 25 for $5.00 
(Sanded bass wood - metal hinges) 

*Crayonex No. 323 - 24 colors 


30c per box 
Add postage - prompt service 
Suggestions and directi for di ting with each order. 





ents u.s ear.ore, Catalog will be included. 





The O. P. CRAFT CO., Inc., Sandusky, Ohio 














KNITTING YARNS_ 


For Coats, Sweaters, Summer Outfits. 
FULL LINE KNITTING WORSTED, SHET- 
LAND BOUCLE, CREPELANE, SILK & 
WOOL, NOVELTY COTTONS. Write for 
800 Free Samples. Lowest prices. 
Prompt Mail Service 
GLORIA YARN COMPANY 
36 No. Sth St., Dept. A.G. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RAFFIA BEADS, BAGS, 
AND BOUTONNIERES 


The latest wrinkle in smart accessories, and 


how to make 





BRAIDED RAFFIA ZIPPER BAG AND BEADS FOR SPORTS WEAR 


GIRL can hardly have too many 

bright-hued dress accessories _ this 

spring, especially when they are as 
thrilling as the new ratha beads, bags and 
boutonniéres. You see strands of raffia beads 
in riotous tropical colors to brighten your 
sweaters and summer frocks. You find 
bracelets and boutonniéres of raffia to add 
a gay note to your tailored suit. And you 
discover summer handbags and belts of 
raffia that are the last word in chic. 
Even the garden and dining table 
have their touches of excitement in 
raffia this season. 

These new accessories are all hand- 
made. For this reason they command 
a fancy price in the smart shops, but 
as raffia itself is inexpensive, you can 
make your own at small cost. You 
might make them to sell, to earn 
money for special purposes, too. 

Raffa, as you may know, is a 
grass-like product of Madagascar, 
and is the outer circle of the palm, taken 
from the stalk in long narrow strands that 
are tough and pliable. It may be bought in 
small packages for a few cents, or in half- 
pound or pound packages, economically, for 
group work. 

Why not start your raffia accessories at 
once, with a strand of vari-colored beads? 
Make twenty-four beads, in single crochet 
stitch, graduating in size from three inches 
to two inches around. Crochet the center 
bead of natural color, the next red, the next 
green, and the next orange. Repeat this order 
of colors the length of the strand. Other 
harmonizing colors may be added if you 
wish, or the entire strand may be made of 
one color. A bracelet, to match, is made of 
eight rafha beads, crocheted and strung in 
the same manner. 

Eight small rafha beads 


with cotton- 


covered wire stems, wound in raftha and 
backed with two bright green leaves, make 
the boutonniére. 

To Crochet Beads: Use a steel crochet 
hook, size No. 1. Two ounces of raffia will 
make three articles. 

Keep the strand of rathia with which you 








them yoursel{—b ANNA 
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are working damp 
with warm water. Use 
medium sized strands. 
If the strand is too 
heavy, split it down 
the center. Start with 
the hard end of the 
raffia. To join a 
strand, tie a_ knot, 
turning the knot and 
loose ends to the cen- 
ter of the bead. 

To begin work, 
make a loop on hook, 
*rafhla over and draw 
through loop, repeat 
from* four times to 
make chain of four stitches. Insert hook in 
first stitch, rafha over, and draw through 
both loops, to bring the two ends of the 
chain together and form a circle. 

Insert hook through circle, draw rafha 
through, rafha over and draw through both 
loops on hook. Repeat eight times to make 
first row. Continue by inserting hook in 
top of first stitch on first row, taking up the 
outside strand only, draw rafhia through, 
raffia over, and through both loops 
on hook. Continue around and 
around, in spiral fashion, for four to 
six rows, depending upon size of 
bead desired. Increase every third or 
fourth stitch for the first half of the 
bead, to make the work cup-shaped. 
If you crochet loosely you will not 
need to increase as often. (To in- 
crease one stitch, work two 
stitches in same stitch.) 

Make a small round ball of 
rafha of the same color. Place 
it in position in this cup-shaped form and 
continue to crochet around it, decreasing 
gradually, to completely close the crochet 
cover on the ball. (To decrease one stitch, 
skip one stitch.) On the last stitch draw the 
ratha through both loops on the hook, and 
pull it through to fasten. Thread the end 
in a raffia needle and take a few stitches 
to fasten securely. Clip off remaining piece. 
Mold the bead into shape and set aside to 
dry. 

String the beads on a double strand of 
natural color ratha, allowing a few inches 
of raffia to extend on either end of the 
strand. On one end use this extra raffia to 
make a chain of sixteen stitches for a loop, 
and on the other end a chain of eight stitches 
to attach a natural-color bead fastening. 

Braided Raffia Bag: To make the raffia 
handbag shown here requires about two 
ounces of natural color rafha. Work three 
yards of braiding with six double strands, 
as shown in the sketch. Dampen raffia as 
you work. To start braid, knot the hard 
end of the strands and fasten to a conveni- 
ent board with thumb tack. Begin each 
stroke with the outside strand on the left, 
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and work over and under. This weaver now | 
becomes the right hand strand of the group. 

To join a strand, place the new strand be- 

side the short end and work together for 

a short distance, and cut off the loose ends. 

Finish off by either binding or knotting the 

loose ends. 

When finished, wet the braid and form 
into an oval-shaped mat, joining the edges | 
with a thin strand of raffia threaded in am 
rafha needle. The ends of the braid are 
concealed on the wrong side. Place under a 
heavy weight, or press lightly on the wrong 
side with a warm (not hot) iron to make 
perfectly flat. 

Line this raffia mat with white linen, with 
an inner lining of white buckram. Fold 
double to form the envelope-shaped bag. 
Put in a small gusset, about three inches 
wide and three inches deep, at either end 
and sew a zipper across the top. Attach a 
crocheted raffia bead. 

Natural color was chosen for this bag, | 
as it goes with any costume. However, any 
bright shade of rafha may be used, lining 
the bag with linen in the same shade. 


FORGOTTEN GOLD 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 








hand in a fierce pressure. Both girls stood 
staring about them in the vast space of wild 
country, in a silence broken only by the last 
evening calls of birds. Lost! Lost, and no 
one knew they had left camp. It might be a 
day or two before they were missed. 

“We can go back up this stream to where 
we started down.” It was Ruth who made 
the suggestion. 

Joan used all her resolution to keep 
from crying. Would she have the strength 
to climb that steep way back, would they 
remember where they joined the stream, 
could they find the way back if they did? 

Darkness was coming very fast. No use | 
trying to go back until morning. Huddled | 
together, desperately hungry and tired, con- | 
siderably frightened, they slept and waken- | 
ed fitfully. At earliest dawn they got up stiff- 
ly, washed in the cold water, drank, and de- | 
cided that the best thing was to keep on | 
downstream. 

“I can keep on going down, Ruth, but to 
climb back—” Joan shook her head with 
what she thought was an amused grin. 

“This stream must reach people sometime. 
We've just got to keep on going down till 
we get to them.” Ruth, too, grinned. j 


T was late that same afternoon. They had 

been forced to scramble out of a cafion 
where the steep, narrow banks had held the 
stream at full flow, to make their way 
through a tangle of brush. Finally they had 
struggled into an opening beside the water 
where the land flattened once more. Their 
hands and faces were bleeding from 
scratches, and Joan was faltering with every 
step. Suddenly she slumped against Ruth 
and slid to the ground in a faint. 

Ruth, whose own legs were trembling | 
with fatigue, gave a groan of pity and fear. 
She drew her cousin to the side of the water. 
Dipping a handkerchief into the creek she 
bathed Joan's forehead. 

The eyes opened presently. Joan whisper- 
ed, “I'll be all right soon.” 

Ruth gave a great sigh of relief. Suddenly 
she became conscious of a sound that had 
been beating faintly on her ears as she work- 
ed over her cousin. (Continued on page 50) 
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WELL-DRESSED SCOUT 





ERE’S THRIFT in capital 

letters! 
Scout Tressa Peters didn’t spend 
a dime for this dandy outfit. 
She didn’t sell anything to get 
it, either. She simply did as 
thousands of other alert Girl 
Scouts all over the country have 
done to get the things they 
want, without money. 

Sheworkedthe Libby ThriftPlan! 

You, too, can have the new 
uniform—all the extras you 
want—by doing the same. All 
you do is save the labels from 
Libby’s Evaporated Milk. And 
that’s easy to do, because so 
many people use this milk that’s 
noted for its purity and doud/le- 
richness. Probably your mother 
and a lot of your neighbors and 
friends are using it now. And 
they’ll be so glad to help you get 
things, by giving their labels to 
you, 

And listen to this! We’ll give 
you a free certificate worth ten 
tall labels when you send us the 
coupon below, filled in. We’ll 
also tell you just how few labels 
you need to get the items you 
want. So send in the coupon 
right away. Now’s the time! 
Libby,MS¢NeillxLibby,Chicago. 


Name 
Address 


Grocer’s Name 


ae 
ieee 


without cost 








¥ ; * “ * ’ 
” : hte ey 
° Wey ae 
Girl Scout Tressa Peters, 
Pearisburg, Virginia 





Libby, MCNeill « Libby 
Dept. AG-45, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Please tell me how } can get my Girl Scout equipment without cost. 


City 


State 
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An Old Town Canoe will take you to pleasure 
« « « discover the quiet, cool spots. You can 
picnic and camp on the water’s brim. Live 
the wild life of the Indian. Old Towns are 
twins for the birchbark craft. They’re stur- 


dier, though, and safer. Bal d to b d 
at the dip of the blade. Strong to last through 
many seasons. 

Paddle your own Old Town Canoe. Inex- 
pensive to buy and to keep. Write for a free 
catalog showing many models for paddling, 
and sailing. Sp and sq tern types. 








Also a fleet of outboard boats, including big, 
fast Oceanboats for the family. Old Town 
Canoe Company, 226 Fourth Street, Old 
Town, Maine. 
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SAVE 


BEADS swoxey 


BUY DIRECT FROM IMPORTER—Indian seed 
beads, wood beads for making beads and belts, and 
jewels for making necklaces and bracelets. 
NOW IS THE TIME to make arrangements for your 
camp requirements. 
A A oceans booklet containing instructions and 
price list. 

EITINGER BEAD COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. G 36 West 37th Street New York, N. Y. 











Tweeds $2.75 
All Flake & Nub 
Choose from 40 


YARN 


Yarns 


Send for 400 FREE Samples 
ib.—Shetland Si j 


Assorted Yarns. 
YARN NOVELTY CO., (42-BE) N. Sth St., Phila., Pa. 





COVER CONTEST 
NEWS 


One hundred and sixty-one girls sub- 
mitted titles forthe cover of the April 
AMERICAN GiRL. The winning title is 
“Spring Beauties,” sent by Marjorie 
Scandiff, of West Chicago, Illinois. 
Marjorie will receive a book as a 
prize. As two girls submitted this 
title, the prize was awarded to the 
entry which was sent in first. Other 
good titles were: “April Classes 
Bring May Passes” ; “Rain-Beaux and 
School-Belles”; “Curricular and Ex- 
tra-Curricular”; “Rainbow ‘Round 
Their Shoulders”; ‘School Daze’’; 
“Apcil versus Algebra”; and “Spring 
versus School.”’ 


If you think of a good title for this 
month's cover, send it to the Cover 
Contest Editor, in care of THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. You do not have to 
be a subscriber to. enter the contest. 
Please print the title, and include 
only your name, address, age, and 
date on the same sheet. Entries must 
be mailed by June fifteenth. 
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BELOW THE HOT 
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allowing pastry to extend 1 inch beyond 
edge. Fold edge back, to form standing 
rim; flute with fingers. Line with waxed 
paper and fill with rice to hold shape. 
Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 10 minutes, 
or until partially baked. Remove rice and 
continue baking 3 minutes. Combine re- 
maining ingredients in order given, reserv- 
ing 1 cup coconut for topping. Pour into 
pie shell and bake in moderate oven (350° 
F.) 45 minutes. Sprinkle coconut over pie 
and continue baking 15 minutes longer, or 
until knife inserted comes out clean. 


Ham Waffles 


cups sifted flour 

teaspoons combination baking 
powder 

teaspoon salt 

egg yolks, well beaten 

cups milk 

tablespoons melted butter or 
other shortening 

egg whites, stiffly beaten 

cup finely cut, boiled ham 


~ 
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Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der and salt, and sift again. Combine egg 
yolks and milk; add gradually to flour, 
beating only until smooth. Add shortening. 
Fold in egg whites. Bake in hot waffle iron, 
sprinkling each waffle with 4 cup ham 
just before closing waffle iron. Serve with 
butter. Makes four 4-section waffles. 


Lady Baltimore Cotillion Cake 
(3 egg whites) 


3 cups sifted cake flour 
3 teaspoons combination baking 
powder 
14 teaspoon salt 
1/4, cup butter or other shortening 
114 cups sugar 
Y/, cup milk 
VY, cup water 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
14, teaspoon almond extract 
3 egg whites, stiffly beaten 
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BREAD LINE 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der and salt, and sift together three times. 
Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar grad- 
ually, and cream together until light and 
fluffy. Add flour alternately with liquid, a 
small amount at a time, beating after each 
addition until smooth. Add flavoring; fold 
in egg whites quickly and _ thoroughly. 
Bake in two greased 9-inch layer pans in 
moderate oven (375° F.) 20 minutes. 
Spread Lady Baltimore Filling between lay- 
ers and Lady Baltimore Frosting on top 
and sides of cake. Double recipe to make 
three 10-inch layers. 

For small cakes, turn batter into greased 
shallow pan, 914x151 inches, and bake in 
moderate oven (375° F.) 40 minutes, or 
until done. Cut into various shapes with 
knife or cutters, and frost as desired. 


Lady Baltimore Frosting 
and Filling 


Y> cups sugar 

teaspoon light corn syrup 
cup boiling water 

egg whites, stiffly beaten 
teaspoon vanilla 

figs, chopped 

1, cup raisins, chopped 

cup pecan or walnut meats, 
chopped 
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Combine sugar, corn syrup, and water. 
Bring quickly to a boil, stirring only until 
sugar is dissolved. Boil rapidly, without 
stirring, until a small amount of syrup forms 
a soft ball in cold water, or spins a long 
thread when dropped from tip of spoon. 
Gradually pour syrup in fine stream over 
egg whites, beating constantly. Add vanilla. 
Continue beating with a rotary egg beater 
10 to 15 minutes, or until frosting is cool 
and of right consistency to spread. Use 
wooden spoon when too stiff for beater. For 
filling, add enough frosting to fruit and 
nuts to make a filling that will spread easily. 
Spread between layers. Spread remaining 
frosting on top and sides of cake. Makes 
enough frosting and filling to cover top and 
sides of two 9-inch Jayers. 
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like a square white cloth, and toward this 
light Mr. Going led them. 

“We'll find Enoch asleep in the office.” 

The office, a deep alcove facing the front 
piazza and open to the corridor, was il- 
luminated by a single electric bulb strung 
high on a wire. Double black walnut col- 
umns with Corinthian capitals flanked the 
place on either side and, in an armchair 
against the rear wall, an old Negro was 
sleeping. His knotted hands with yellow- 
white nails were clasped across his stomach, 
and his bald head, white-tufted at the ears, 
round and smooth as a brown marble, sag- 
ged on his breast. His snoring filled the al- 
cove—'‘'Zoom! Zoom!” 

Their host rapped on the desk with the 
handle of his flash light. “Wake up, Enoch! 
Visitors!" 

Enoch started, but came to life slowly. 
Without raising his head, he gazed up at 
them from under cotton-white brows. Then, 
shambling out of the chair, he fastened Mr. 


Going with a rebuking eye. “Ah nevah goes 
to sleep, Mahss Gawge,” he announced im- 
pressively. “Ah jes’ dozes!” 

“I know you don’t—ever,” Mr. Going 
agreed. “But stir up your stumps now, and 
get these ladies settled. Put them in the two 
big rooms in the south wing. They're the 
best we have, Miss Merriam. They used to 
be writing rooms. And now I'll say good- 
night. I keep a spare car at the back.” 

At this Phyl asked wonderingly, “Are you 
going away? You mean you don't live here?” 

“My word, Miss Phyllis!” Mr. Going 
joked. “I hope you're not condemning me 
to Mirabeau as a permanent residence. Mrs. 
Going and I have an apartment in town.” 
He turned to Aunt Marcia. “I'll run your 
car under the shed before I go, Miss Mer- 
riam. The wind’s rising again. There’s an- 
other shower coming. Goodnight all!’ With 
a gesture of farewell, he vanished into dark- 
ness, leaving behind him a great blank. 
Though lost to sight in the unlighted cor- 
ridor, they could still hear his footsteps. 
And their eyes caught a far blot of gray 
light and a slamming sound as he opened 
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the front door and closed it behind him. 

Enoch lighted a candle and grudgingly 
lifted Aunt Marcia’s little bag. It was plain 
that he regarded the advent of visitors as a 
personal injury. Without a word he scuffed 
slowly down the corridor in his carpet slip- 
pers, leading them back over the ground by 
which they had come. 

“Like an old jack-in-a-box that’s got out,” 
Meg whispered. 

“Aren't we going upstairs?” Aunt Marcia 
asked. 

Enoch neither paused nor turned. “No, 
ma’am. No, Missy. Windahs is all broke 
upstairs.” 

The procession passed the front door and | 
penetrated into depths of blackness beyond. | 
Walking between her nieces, Aunt Marcia | 
reached out and took their hands. Then she 
raised her voice. ‘Are other people staying 
in the house?” | 

“No, ma’am. Dey ain’t nobuddy.” | 

They turned two abrupt corners before 
their unsympathetic guide came to a halt 
at an open doorway on the right. “De chil- 
luns can sleep here,” he announced sulkily. 
Inside, shuffling over a bare floor, he pulled 
the string of a high, uncovered light. 

The room was immense. Curtains rich | 
enough for a churchman’s robes smothered 
the two long windows which looked out on 
the front porch, though time and moths had 
so marked them with ruin that they were 
down to warp and woof. One was already 
drawn. As the old man laid his hand on the 
other to close it, a tiny swarm of winged 
insects puffed out and circled giddily around 
the electric light above the bed. Inspection 
showed that the windows were shut for 
good. Their sash cords had given way years 
ago. There was a wet spot on the ceiling 
in one corner, revealing a leak, and across 
the room a break in the floor had been mend- 
ed with a square of zinc. 

Stepping to the old walnut bed, Aunt 
Marcia turned down the covers. The sheets 
looked clean enough, though everything 
smelled of mildew. 

Enoch regarded the action with disfavor. 
Apparently he objected to a too rigid check- 
up on his housekeeping. He pointed in the 
direction of the office. “Missy's room nex’ 
do’,” he suggested with covert sauciness. 

Aunt Marcia looked him in the eye. “I 
think we'll all sleep here. No doubt you have 
another bed, or a cot, that you can move in.” 

“Dey ain’t no cots.” The old fellow stif- 
fened like a balky mule. ““On’y dem ole beds, 
an’ dey’s too big to tote. Ah’s got de misery 
in mah back,” he added reproachfully. 

“We can all three sleep in the big bed,” | 
Meg protested eagerly. “I'd just as soon lie | 
across the foot.” 

But Aunt Marcia shook her head. “We're 
too tired. We've got a long drive to-mor- 
row. I'll look under the bed’’—she suited 
the action to the word—'‘and into that aw- 
ful old wardrobe before I go. You girls 
lock your door and, if anything disturbs 
you, pound on the wall between us and I'll 
hear you. Why, there isn’t any door!” she 
exclaimed in surprised anxiety. “Nothing 
but this miserable shuttered affair!” | 

True enough, only the inside, shuttered | 
door, open both above and below, remained. 
Parts of hinges on the casing showed where 
the original door had been. 

“It has a good bolt, though,” Phyl re- 
ported, investigating. “And it reaches nearly 
to the floor—within six inches. Nobody 
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SILVER KING 
Designed from the Ground up 
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The Last Word in Beauty, Comfort, Riding Ease! 


There’s such a big difference in girls’ bicycles. 
You'll experience a new thrill when you ride 
the Silver King! 

It’s so much lighter, so much easier to 
handle and steer, because it’s built almost 
entirely of aluminum alloy — three times as 
strong as steel, weight for weight, but much 


| lighter. This patented construction also makes 


it the strongest bicycle you can buy! 

And it’s so good looking! Not painted like 
ordinary bicycles, but the natural color of alu- 
minum, buffed to a brilliant silver finish, bright 
as your mother’s polished silver—and rust- 
less, so it stays beautiful! Full streamlining 
gives it unequalled smartness of line. 

Built lower and longer, it balances better, 
rides more comfortably. The soft saddle, filled 
with sponge-rubber, is closer to the ground— 
you’re not “up on stilts.” The chain, coaster 
brake, handle bars are specially designed for 
surprisingly easy pedaling. 

All sorts of accessories included—auto-type 


blast horn, big powerful headlight, rear refiec- 


tor, theft-proof lock (locks the wheel like an 
auto), dress guards on chain and rear wheel, 
splash guard—so many exclusive accessories 
that you'll readily see why so many girls 
couldn’t really be satisfied with any other bike. 
When you ride your Silver King, you, too, will 
realize that here is the perfect bicycle for girls! 


Don't Wait—Easy Payments! The Silver King costs 
no more than other bicycles and thousands of 
authorized dealers offer it on the monthly pay- 
ment plan. Pay for your Silver King as you ride 
it! No need to wait—see it now at your nearest 
dealer or department store. Or, send coupon for 
free catalog showing the different models. Hurry! 
Your Silver King is waiting for you to ride it! 


Mluminard Streamlined siwer xine 


Er eee eeeerrcscresecsesoseceeseses« seeseseeeeeeeeseses: 


MONARK SILVER xu, Inc., Dept. AG., 1240 No. 
oman Ave., Chicago, Please send your free 
catalog showing the Fidecent Silver King bicycles. 


Name. — 
Address. 

¢ —————————— 
Name of your dealer___ 
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IF YOU’RE GOING TO CAMP 











Briarcliff Manor, New York 


To: Program Division, Girl Scouts Inc., 
Please send me the 
Name 
Street 
City 





CAMP ANDREE 


Open from July 3 to September 1 to Girl Scouts 14-18 years of age. 
570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
Camp Andree folder for 1936. 


State 


The National Girl Scout Camp 


Rate $15.00 a week 
Registration Fee $2.00 








A.G. 3 








CMEQUESSET 


ON WELLFLEET BAY:+++++ = CAPE Cop. 





Mariners, belay! Set sail for an eight 
weeks’ adventure. Sailing—crew suppers 

on the beach—crulsing. Riding—crafts 
—archery—dramatics. ‘‘Anchors 


oO. Aweigh” July Ist. 


-- 


Bonnie Dune for Boys at South Shania, affiliated 


THE NAUTICAL CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


7 to 10; 11 to 18. 







Forty girls. 





23rd Season. Tuition $325. 

No “extras”. Address: Lucile P 
oe 210 East 

N. Y. C. 


68th St., ! 








IF You WISH information on Girl Scout 


camps, write to Department €, The American Girl 
Magazine, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City, giv- 
ing full details about the type of camp you wish to 
attend, and we shall be glad to assist you 











could crawl under.” (Continued on page 41) 











LET THE SUN 
BE YOUR TIMEKEEPER 


Combination compass and sun dial that 
tells time by the sun. Individually boxed 
with instructions. Priced at $1.00. 


For sale through Girl Scouts, Inc., Na- 
tional Equipment Service and all au- 
thorized department store agencies. 


OUTDOOR SUPPLY oe. 
164 Madison Avenue, N. a 














SPRUCELAND 
CAMPS 


Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. Girls 7-21 yrs. 


Popular riding camp. Mt. Monadnock region, near Keene, 
N. H. 11th season. All sports. Gypsy trips. Comfortable 
cabins. “‘A”’ rating by Board of Health. $175 season. Total 
fee $100 for girls over 16 in Councilor Training Course. 
Para ag | awarded. Give age when writing for booklet 

E. Hodgdon (former Girl Scout Cont pe 81 Garfield 
He * Cambridge, Mass. Tel. Trowbridge 7 














FRE! SE CATALOGS, All Camps or Schools in "vi 
Mr 


Give details whether for Girls or 

Boys. Advice gratis. American Camps 

be RCA Bidg., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, Radio Ci i. 

Ps INFORMATIO 
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Whether you have a bicycle or not, you will want shorts. They are cucumber-cool 











and the most competent garment for play purposes. Otherwise, you will want 
two or three dresses with plenty of ease above and below the waistline. And 
nothing fancy about them except a bit of stitching, or a bright button or so. 


2029—PLAY SUIT FOR YEARS 12 TO 20, 30 
TO 38. SIZE 12 TAKES 3 YARDS 35-INCH 
COTTON OR 17% YARDS 54-INCH JERSEY. 
15 CENTS. 

2053—-DRESS FOR YEARS 8 TO 16. AGE 12 
TAKES 31% YARDS 35-INCH COTTON OR 
LINEN. INCLUDES SWAGGER COAT. 20 CENTS. 


40 


2012—DRESS FOR YEARS 14 TO 20. AGE 14 
TAKES 314 YARDS 35-INCH COTTON OR 
LINEN. A PURCHASED SCARF MAY BE USED. 
15 CENTS. 

2019-——DRESS FOR YEARS 12 TO 18. AGE 13 
TAKES 33 YARDS 35-INCH COTTON OR 234 
YARDS 39-INCH SILK CREPE. 15 CENTS. 
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“There’s no water here,” Meg piped up. 
exploring the wash cupboard. 

With a quenching look, the old jack-in-a- 
box took the pitcher and shuffled out. They 
could see that he stopped and pulled on the 
light in the next room. Its door was at the 
far end, quite a distance along the cor- 
ridor. 

Their aunt turned before leaving. “Well, 
good-night, girls. I hope you do have a 
good night.” Her spirited eyes regained 
their humor as they reviewed the room. 
“There’s only one thing lacking,” she 
observed with a twinkle, “to make this the 
perfect boudoir for two young girls. Poe's | 
raven ought to be perched on top of one of 
those horrible curtains!” Laughing, she took 
herself off into the other room. 





R. GOING was right when he said | 

that the wind was rising. It was blowing | 
a gale again, and rain was coming down in 
sheets. Now and then a slash of drops would 
beat in across the wide verandah, and slam 
startlingly against the windows. They could 
hear thunder, but the curtains shut out the 
sight of lightning. Only a lurid flickering | 
above and below the shuttered door, from | 
some uncovered window opening into the 
corridor, showed that it was vivid. The old 
house quivered in the blast. Loose shutters 
and clapboards banged. There were sounds 
above the ceiling as though some crazy giant 
might be throwing things about in the rooms 
overhead. With their broken panes, they 
were open to the weather. 

Enoch returned with the water for wash- 
ing. He snailed across the room to leave it 
on the stand. 

“What's all this noise?” Phyllis asked. 

The old darky rolled his eyes gloomily 
at her, showing their yellow-streaked whites. 
His manner was disquieting. “Lots o 
noises,” he muttered, starting for the door. | 
“Somepin’ dreffel done happen heah long | 
time ago, Missy, long afore you-all was 
bawn. An’ since den, de old house ben a 
li'l bit oneasy.”” He went through the shut- 
tered door. “Lots o’ noises,” they could hear 
him murmuring to himself, as he crept up 
the hall toward the office. 

Phyl fastened the bolt, and turned to 
Meg. “Uneasy ? What did he mean by that?” 

On the side of the bed, pulling off her | 
shoes, Meg had raised an attentive head. 
“He meant the place is haunted. That's a 
helpful thought! Maybe Mr. Going meant 
that, too, when he said the house had lost 
its popularity.” 

Phyl glanced over her shoulder toward 
the hall. “Well, we don’t believe in ghosts. 
We're not such dumb bunnies,” she said 
shortly. ‘But let's leave the light burning.” 

They hurried into bed. Meg, nearest the 
door, turned her back on her sister and 
buried her head in her arms. Phyl pulled the 
sheet over her face in a vain attempt to 
evade the bulb’s pitiless eye. “I'll have to 
put it out, Meg. It’s blinding me.” She stood 
up on the bed and pulled the string. 

It was hours afterward when Meg awoke. 
The shower must have passed, for the old 
house lay in deep stillness. The noise of the 
storm had all drained away. The darkness 
about the bed bothered her. It seemed so 
enveloping and pressed so near. Far off she 
could hear a clock (Continued on page 42) 
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THREE 


with but a single thought 


—TO GIVE PERFECT COMFORT 
AND PROTECTION TO WOMEN 








| 
| first there is 
VENUS SANITARY NAPKIN, 


which for twenty years has been famous as 
the finest quality napkin available to discrim- 
inating women. 


next is 
VENUS JUNIOR, 


the napkin created especially for girls and the 
active young woman. It is somewhat smaller 
but has exactly the same fine quality as every 
other Venus Napkin. 





then there is 


VENUS TRAVELING PACKAGE— 


three regular-quality Venus Napkins com- 
pressed into a tiny package which may be 
carried in the purse. 

There can be nothing finer than these three 
. types of Venus protection. And proper and 
real protection is very necessary to every 
woman and girl. It adds days of freedom and 
activity to every month of the year. Does away 
with the persistent irritations of harsh mate- 
rials, the hazard of imperfect security, the an- 
noyance of too frequent attention. 

Actually, too, Venus quality is economical, 
while in comfort and satisfaction it is price- 
less. 

At department stores and specialty shops 
from coast to coast. 


Val TV: PANTER 


ERE is a new two-in-one garment. 

It’s a snug fitting sanitary pantie with 
sewn in tabs,-—thereby eliminating the 
sanitary belt. Fits so smoothly that the 
napkin Is invisible and is specially rubber- 
ized where protection is needed. Thus, 
there are no seams to show as when old- 
fashioned rubber sheeting was sewn in. 
The napkin tabs are reinforced for last- 
ing security and to prevent uncomfortable 
strain, Two in one for a dollar. 












If your dealer cannot supply you 
with Venus Products, write direct to 


VENUS CORPORATION .- 


1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 424 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Makers of FINEST SANITARY APPAREL 
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HERE'S your opportunity! 
Genuine latest model New 


cents a day. Use coupon. 
SENSATIONAL!...With 


Touch Control you can 
instantly adapt the key- 
tension to your exact finger 
pressure. Type easier than 
you write by hand! 

FREE! Handsome, sturdy 
case; also new system of 
typing—quickly learned 
at home. 


SPECIAL! 


LOW COST 


PURCHASE 





Royal Portables. Only few 















Act quickly! 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. AG-66, 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Please give me details concerning special 
urchase plan on New Royal Portable. 
Quote trade-in allowance on my 
ypewriter, serial number 
NAME 
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striking. Twelve strokes. Reaching out she 
laid a hand on her sister. “Asleep, Phyl?” 

“No. I haven't closed an eye.” 

Meg turned on her back and lay quiet for 
a season. “Phyl,” she ventured presently. 
There was a_ strained quality in her 
voice. 

“What?” Phyl asked. 

“Do you hear a funny noise way down 
the hall? Sort of tap-tapping ?” 

"Yes. I've been listening to it.” 

“What do you think it is?” 

“I don’t know.” 

Meg raised an ear above the sheet. “'It's 
down at the other end of the corridor. 
Away from Aunt Marcia’s room and the 
office. Do you think it’s coming nearer?” 

“It comes nearer, and then goes back. 
I've been hearing it for a good while. Of 
course I’m an idiot, Meg, but do you know 
what it sounds like to me? The tapping of 


, high-heeled slippers.” 


“For the love of Mike!” Meg flashed 
around with her face to the door, planting 
her back solidly against her bedfellow. 

“It 7s coming now,” whispered Phyl. 

It was, indeed, a creepy sound. For a mo- 
ment, straining their ears as they would, 
they could hear nothing. But when it came 
again, it was closer. Startlingly so. Tap- 
tap! As if something in the hall had become 
aware of their presence, and were making 
a deliberate effort to steal up on them. 

“Shall call Aunt Marcia?” Meg 
whispered. 

“No. She's tired out. I think it’s gone 
now. Sounded as if it went into a room 


we 


| somewhere.” 


Tap-tap! 
“It’s right here! Shall I say ‘Who's 
there?’ ” 


“No, no!" Phyl breathed. “Lie still. May- 
be it'll go past. Nobody could get in under 
the door.” 2 

“I hope it doesn’t look at us over the 


Be es eee 0p.” Meg whimpered. 
| 





BASS RANGELEY MOCCASIN 


WE’VE added smart style to the com- 
fort of genuine Indian moccasins. And 
the result is sturdy sport-oxfords for all- 
round wear. They’re as easy on the feet 
as bedroom slippers. Snug. Soft and pli- 
ant. They fit like a cradle because one 
piece of leather extends all the way 
around, under the foot. 


the summer camp. Made with 60 years 
of experience. Write for a free catalog 
of Bass Sports Footwear for all uses. 


G. H. 
96 MAIN ST. 
Makers of Sportecasins and Bass Outdoor Footwear 












GENUINE 
MOCCASINS ...THE 
FIRST STEP TO SPORT 


Bass Rangeley Moccasins are ideal for 


BASS & CO. 


WILTON, ME. 





Phyl’s voice trembled. ‘““We couldn't see 
it, if it did. I’m trying to be terribly calm. 
So as not to get into a panic like I did 
at Resolution Hall.” 

“Panic nothing!"’ Meg retorted. “We can't 


| lie here and let it get us. It’s stopping right 


outside the door. It's in the room. Ob, 


| Phyl!” she shrieked, seizing her sister and 


cringing away from the edge of the bed. 
“It’s right here beside me! Aunt Marcia! 
Aunt Marcia! O-9-0-0h!” 

Meg’s arms were around her sister in a 
strangling clutch, but somehow Phy] strug- 
gled to her knees and then to her feet. The 
springs rocked beneath her, as she stood 
upright on the bed, waving her arms wildly. 


MOUSE PARTY 


all directions. He still held Bushy’s finger 
with tiny pink hands as he ate, he still 
sucked greedily from the milky rag she 
faithfully tendered him, but he had learned 
how to run with incredible speed up one 
arm to her shoulder and down the other 
to her lap. A piece of wire screening now 
had to be kept over his box. 

Lofty had grown able to sleep through 
most of the night alarums and excursions, 
but his thoughts were none the less dark. 

“See here,” he said firmly. ‘See here, 
Beatrice Ryder, my guests are coming to- 
morrow, and you’re to keep that vermin out 
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THING IN THE ROOM 


“The light!’ she gasped. “Where is the 
string?” 

“There's something breaking down the 
door!’ wailed Meg, as Phyl’s groping hand 
touched the cord and jerked it—just in time 
to see the screws of the door-bolt give way. 

The shuttered bulwark flew open and 
Aunt Marcia plunged in, bathrobe tassels 
flying behind her. 

“Children!” she cried. “What's the mat- 
ter?” 

Then, at the same moment, all three be- 
came aware of the intruder. On the floor 
beside Meg, backed into the angle formed 
by the wall and the bed’s head, stood a 
mussy old black cat, one hind leg bandaged 
in a wooden splint! As they stared at him, 
he flattened his ears spitefully, fluffed his 
tail, and spat at them with a vindictive hiss. 

The girls flopped down, drawing the cov- 
ers to their chins, as Enoch with his candle, 
cheeks blue with terror, showed his face in 
the doorway. 

Aunt Marcia pointed to the cat. “What's 
that doing here?” 

The old darky stared at her with bulging 
eyes. Then suddenly his toothless gums part- 
ed in a spasm of silent laughter. 

“Dat ain't no ha’nt, Missy,” he mollified 
her, when he could speak. “Dat on’y ole 
black Chris’mas. He eat de rats an’ mices. 
Houn’ dog chase ’im up a tree, an’ bus’ his 
laig. Ah tie ’im up in a li'l kindlin’.” 

“That's what we heard then—the splint 
whanging against the floor!’’ cried Meg. 

“Put that cat out,” Aunt Marcia com- 
manded, ‘‘and keep it out!’’ She wrested the 
candle from Enoch’s resisting clutch. “We 
need that here. You'll have to get another.” 

By this time the cat had taken refuge un- 
der the bed. Enoch shuffled over and, reach- 
ing beneath, crablike, secured it. With a 
resentful backward glance, he left the room, 
“ole black Chris’mas” flattened across his 
shoulder, clawing to get away. 

With the girls’ help, Aunt Marcia 
propped the useless door shut by means of 
the wash cupboard. There was no question 
now as to whether or not they should all 
sleep together. The three of them climbed 
into bed as a matter of course, Aunt Marcia 
taking the dangerous side, next the hall. 
Her two nieces snuggled down in comfort- 
able security behind her. 

“I've only this to say, girls,’ she observed 
drily. “I'm glad, for all our sakes, that 
‘Christmas comes but once a year’ !" 

But Meg, once more her irrepressible self, 
went her aunt one better. “It's good Poe's 
raven wasn't here,” she mumbled, with her 
nose in the bed clothes. “Christmas might 
have caught it!” 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 


of sight and hearing—do you understand?” 

“Eugene is not a vermin,” Bushy con- 
tended hotly. 

“You can't say a vermin,” Lofty correct- 
ed her. “It's a sort of plural word—a 
generic term.” 

“You said it yourself—'that vermin,’ ” 
Bushy reminded him. 

“Oh, skip it!” said Lofty. “Mice are 
vermin, and he’s a mouse; there.” 

“He’s a member of the family,” Bushy 
told him. 

‘In that case, leave me out,” Lofty re- 
torted. “But whatever he is, he’s to be kept 
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in the nursery while this house party is go- 
ing on. And you'd better stay with him, in- 
fanf:sGet me?” 

“I get you perfectly, darling,” said Bushy. 
"Margie Olmsted is afraid of mice, maybe?” 

‘Margie Olmsted is not that sort of girl,’ 
Lofty informed her. “She's not afraid of 
anything. But she, or anybody else, might 
well enough be utterly disgusted and re- 
volted by the way you go on about that 
rodent.” 

‘How too bad!” Bushy sighed. “It’s time 
to feed him, by the way.” 

“You need a haircut,” Lofty called after 
her, aware that a parting shot was needed. 
“You always need one. Must you look like 
a Hottentot? Why don’t you let your 
precious Eugene nest in that wig?” 

“Now, who's being disgusting?’ said 
Bushy, retreating with dignity. 

Next day the house party arrived, filling 
the Ryder cottage to overflowing with tall 
young people in bright-colored — sports 
clothes. There were continuous gabblings 
and gigglings, continuous comings and go- 
ings, and the continuous barking of Loretta 
Wentworth’s little Cairn terrier which she 
had brought with her, uninvited. The Cairn 
worried Bushy not a little, and it was his 
presence, rather than Lofty’s warnings, that 
kept Eugene in retirement. 

Though Lofty strove to play the impar- 
tial host to all his guests, the house party 
consisted only of Margie Olmsted, so far 
as he was concerned. His family were quite 
well aware of this, which was why it 
seemed the more surprising that, on the 
second day, Lofty began purposefully walk- 
ing and talking with Loretta Wentworth— 
a rather negligible young lady with pretty 
eyes, a ready giggle, and no brains to speak 
of. Loretta now got the best place in the 
boat, the first turn at the sandwiches, the 
helping hand when disembarking. Mrs. Ry- 
der watched, and drew her daughter apart. 

“What on earth’s happened?’’ she asked. 
You've been around; have you seen any- 
thing to cause this? Poor Margie! I really 
am sorry; it’s so obvious.” 

“Well, I suppose it’s Margie’s own fault,” 
Bushy said. “I was fairly disgusted with 
her, myself. The only thing I know of, was 
what happened on that walk, the first after- 
noon. We all sat down to rest, and Lofty 
found a snake—one of ‘those nifty little 
bright green ones, you know?—and he 
wanted to put it on Margie for a bracelet. 
And she got the color of the snake, and 
wouldn't, and said, ‘Please, Lofty! Please!’ 
And then Loretta giggled and said she'd 
love it, and actually let him, though she 
squeaked a lot. I wouldn't have thought it 
of either of "em, somehow. And Lofty shut 
up for the afternoon, and then began talking 
to Loretta. They al] make me sick!’ 

“Heavens!” said Mrs. Ryder. “And there 
are two more days to go. I'll have to think 
up some specially diverting food.” 

“Food! Ah!" said Bushy, brightening. 
“Which reminds me—good gracious—it's 
long past time to feed Eugene!" 

That evening the Ryder living room was 
cleared for dancing, and the portable phono- 
graph was brought down. Sports clothes 
gave way to the pretty dresses the girls 
had been hoping for a chance to wear; even 
the boys reluctantly got into white ducks 
and dark coats and parted their hair straight. 
This was the crowning formal occasion— 
the event that would mark this as a proper, 
well-conducted house party. Lofty danced 
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most with Loretta, and not at all with 
Margie, a fact which it was hard for other 
people to disregard. Bushy, watching Mar- 
gie as she circled the floor with Bill Dennis, 
decided that, though she might be a coward 
about snakes, she was a mighty good sport 
otherwise. 

“In fact, Lofty’s a snake,” Bushy thought 
suddenly. She caught him at the door and 
pinched his blue serge elbow. “Why don’t 
you dance with Margie—you brute, you 
serpent ?’’ she hissed at him. 

“You know why,” Lofty said. “She let 
me down. She disappointed me. She made a 





fool of me. I have no use for girls that | 
can't take a joke—sissy girls that go green | 


over a harmless little grass snake.” 
“If you ask me, you're letting er down 


a lot worse,” Bushy remarked. ‘And as for | 


Loretta Wentworth—ugh, I don’t see why 
you even asked her here!” 

“Skip it,” Lofty advised. “You mind your 
own business, my child. You don’t know the 
first thing about Life, anyhow. You really 
shouldn't be at this party at all. Hadn’t you 
better go and play with your mouse?” 

Bushy glanced at the clock. “Golly!” she 
cried. “I'll say I'd better!” 

She slipped away, nor did Lofty—fetch- 
ing refreshments to Loretta—see her return 
and sit down on the floor in a secluded 
corner surrounded by the paraphernalia of 
Eugene's mealtimes. It spoke worlds for 


Bushy’s devotion that she should think of | 


Eugene’s overdue feeding before her own. 
He was still not much bigger than a minute, 


but a perfect mouse in miniature. When his | 


bib was secured with some difficulty about 
his wiggling person, he now peeped out 
with button eyes. His rubber-band tail hung 
down a whole inch and a half; his white 
whiskers spouted upward like a tremulous 
fountain. Sometimes he wriggled his two 
little front paws free and clung with them 
to BuShy’s finger as he sucked; they were 
for all the world like the minute pink hands 


of a fairy baby, and Bushy was lost in delight , 


and amusement when he so clasped her. 

His dinner over, she cautiously allowed 
him his usual run over her lap and shoul- 
ders. Hidden from the room by the drawn 
back settee behind which she crouched, 
she played happily with her charge. He 
loved her, she felt sure; he depended on 
her utterly, and his dependence gave her a 
sense of benignant power. 

But whether Eugene was confused and 
excited by the unwonted activity he saw 
and heard in the brightly lighted room— 
or whether he had merely reached one fur- 
ther point in his development—who can 
say? At any rate, he sprang suddenly from 
his guardian’s lap and trundled with in- 
credible swiftness into the center of the 
dance floor. With a passionate cry, Bushy 
leaped after him, slipped on -the newly- 
waxed boards and did a magnificent spread- 
eagle at the feet of Lofty who promptly 
went down on top of her. 

Eugene, though so small, was unmistak- 
ably a mouse, and the effect of his sudden 
entrance was dramatic, Loretta and another 
girl responded to age-old feminine instinct 
by picking up their ruffled skirts and 
scrambling on to chairs. The rest of the 
girls drew back a little, giggling; the boys 
jumped forward—one catching up the fire 
tongs in a manner calculated to encourage 
the silly females. At the same moment the 
Cairn, supposedly shut in the kitchen, 
dashed in, barking. (Continued on page 45) 
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Keep calm. Keep your 
head. Do your “good 
deed” medically. Just put on 
some Unguentine. 


This soothing antiseptic oint- 
ment is an effective local anes- 
thetic—a pain-reliever! 


It not only protects against infec- 
tion (blood poison)...not only pro- 
motes quick healing... but actually 
deadens the pain—giving quick relief ! 


(Unguentine is the only ointment 
containing parabydrecin—a powerful 
non-irritating antiseptic veloped 
by Norwich research.) 

Ask for Unguentine—at any drug 


store, anywhere. The Norwich Phar- 
macal Company, Norwich, New York. 


Qust put on some 






The antiseptic 
in soothing 
Ointment form. 
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Make Belts, Necklaces, Bracelets, Rings, a 

Fobs, Bags and Pictures This New, interesting 

Way. Create Your Own Designs, insignia, ete. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Complete Indian Beadecraft Kit, including standard 
size Waleo Indestructible Bead Loom, 4” x 12”, 


10 bunches Selected Indian Seed Beads, % dozen 
Beading Needles, 1 spool Thread, 1 cake Beeswax. 
ALSO Complete Indian Ring Kit consisting of a 


generous supply of Wire, Jewels and Fancy Agates 
sufficient to make a varied assortment of Indian 
Bead Rings; PLUS 16-page instruction and design 
booklet and sample card of Indian Seed Beads. 
Sent postpaid for only $1.00. Nothing more to pay. 
Or send 1%¢ for our new colored 16-page instruction booklet No. 16, 
containing instructions, and profusely illustrated with designs for 
ndian Beaderaft. and color card. (FREE if you buy our Indian 
Beaderaft Kit.) 


WALCO BEAD COMPANY 


IMPORTERS 
37 West 37th Street Dept. A-2 New York, N. Y. 





A GOOD FRIEND 


XENIA, OHIO: A year ago my home room 
teacher brought some copies of THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL to class, for us to read in spare 
moments, and I simply ‘ate them up.” I 
tried to buy it every place, at all the stands, 
in all the book stores, and when they would 
tell me they didn’t have the magazine, I 
would turn away, a very disappointed girl. 

After all this, you may know how happy 
I was when I found the best of my Christ- 
mas gifts was a two-year subscription to THE 
AMERICAN GiRL. I was the happiest girl 
in the world. Eagerly I would look for it 
every day: It didn’t come soon enough. 
When it did come, I was so proud of it I 
took it everywhere with me, and read and 
read. At school everybody enjoys it almost 
as much as I do. 

I like everything in the three magazines 
I have, and I think the magazine is complete, 
except that I would like an article on movies 
in every number. (There wasn’t any in the 
February number and I missed it.) 

According to A Penny For Your 
Thoughts there have been some articles on 
writing, and as I want to be a writer | 
would like to see some more in the coming 
issues, 


Charma Clellan 
EXAMS 


WATSON, SASKATCHEWAN: I just had to 
write and tell you how much I enjoy THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 

Here I am in the midst of exams, when 
I especially resolved to put my April issue 
away until holidays—but how could I? 
When I first opened it, to glance through 
it, I saw Blind Date with illustrations by 
Merle Reed—so before I knew it I was read- 
ing it, and now I've finished the whole mag- 
azine. The Uniform Invisible and The Min- 
now and The Whale were tops, and Where 
Is Sylvia? is getting better every time. 

Altogether I think the magazine is great. 

Berenice E. Rea 





TOP-NOTCHERS 


Dopce City, Kansas: I feel that I just 
must write to tell you how much I enjoy 
this lovely magazine. I guess the least we 
can all do is express our appreciation. | 
just started reading THE AMERICAN GIRL 
in January. I received a year’s subscription 
free, because I sold ten boxes of those lovely 
Christmas cards. Believe me, I'm going to 
be a regular subscriber from now on! 
Where is Sylvia? is a “corking” mystery 
story. I can hardly wait until I get the next 


installment. Blind Date in the April issue 
was keen! Marjorie Paradis certainly writes 
good stories. Frankly, I can say that every 
story and article in all the issues I have 
read is a top-notcher. 

When I receive my copy, I sit right down 
and read it, and I’m waiting impatiently for 
the next issue of this perfectly elegant maga- 
zine. 

Three cheers for the 
AMERICAN GIRL! 


of THE 


success 


Carol Gene English 


THANK YOU, BETTY! 


LiBERTY, INDIANA: After taking THE AMER- 
ICAN GiRL for quite a few years, I have 
come to the point where I must write and 
tell you how much I enjoy the magazine. 
Did you ever stop to think how much THE 
AMERICAN GIRL has progressed in the last 
few years? To me the Art Series, articles, 
Sports of Yesteryear, In Step with the Times, 
and A Penny For Your Thoughts make it 
what it is. 

The article this month, Fashions and Hou 
They Grow, was extremely interesting, for 
I have always wondered why the styles 
change so quickly, and where the many 
ideas for clothes originate. 

The first story I read this month was 
Blind Date by Marjorie Paradis which I 
found very interesting; and Where Is 
Sylvia? is the type of serial I most enjoy. 

Please have more articles on the movies 
of to-day—and then, to me, THE AMERICAN 
Girt. will he perfect. 

Betty Order) 


NOT SORRY 


New Haven, CONNECTICUT: When my sis- 
ter and I had our choice of ordering any 
magazine we liked, it was with some doubt 
that I agreed. to THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
After reading the first copy, though, we 
wouldn't trade it for any magazine any- 
where. 


Shirley Kaufman 
SURPRISE ENDINGS 


KISSIMMEE, FLORIDA: THE AMERICAN GIRL 
has been in our family for a little over three 
years, and I have read and enjoyed im- 
mensely every issue. 

The April cover is perfectly darling! 
Those two girls (and the bird, too) look 
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as though they enjoy life so much. The 
Minnow and The Whale was very interest- 
ing to me because I love surprise endings. 
Blind Date was just swell—I thought Midge 
was precious. The Uniform Invisible te- 
minds me of my own troop—plenty of en- 
thusiasm, but no uniforms! 

The mystery thriller, Where Is Sylvia?, 
has me on my toes. I can hardly wait to 
see what will happen next. I adore the arti- 
cles on etiquette, and the article on fashions 
was especially interesting. 

I could go on forever raving about my 
favorite of all magazines, but I guess this 
is as good a place as any to close. So good 
luck and three cheers for THE AMERICAN 
Gt! 





Ruth Weaver 


JUNE WANTS TO BE A NURSE 


War, West VirGINiA: I just finished read- 
ing the April issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
and thought it was grand. I have been a sub- 
scriber to this wonderful magazine for al- 
most a year. 

Please give us some stories about nurses 
and hospitals. (My ambition is to become 
a nurse.) I am a first class Girl Scout, and 
I am fourteen years old. Miss Anderson, 
our Scout Leader, loves THE AMERICAN 
GirL as much as any of us. 

I think Where is Sylvia? is the best mys- 
tery story I have ever read. And Marjorie 
Paradis’ stories are wonderful. I believe 1 
am the first to write from War—but we 
have good Scouts here. I have four merit 
badges, and I am working on more. 

June Harrison 


MORE STORIES 


SPRING VALLEY, MINNESOTA: I can't re- 
member just how long I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, but long enough, I'm sure, 
to realize how well I like it. 

After reading the wonderful articles on 
Girl Scouts, I regret that our city has no 
Girl or Boy Scouts. I have gone to camps 
and attended meetings of the Girl Scouts 
at a neighboring town—but the weather will 
not permit me to really belong. 

Now to begin on the magazine; first, the 
bad points (as there are so few). The mag- 
azine is not long enough! There are not 
enough stories! 

I enjoyed Where Is Sylvia? in every issue 
so far. For a cute story, the prize goes to 
Blind Date by Marjorie Paradis. Let's, 
please, have lots more by her. 

Well, I could use all the stationery in 
iown for writing about everything I like 
in this magazine. 

Meridith Bernap 
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MOUSE PARTY 


Following an equally age-old instinct to 
pursue and hunt down small scuttling 
things, the dog made after Eugene across 
the slippery floor. 

“You—you—" gasped Lofty, struggling 
to disentangle himself. 

“My MOUSE! My darling Eugene! My 
PET mouse!’ wailed Bushy, trying vainly 
to get up. “Save him! QUICK!” 

With one look at Bushy’s agonized face, 
and another at the gray morsel of mouse- 
hood in the middle of the floor, Margie 
Olmsted ran forward from the shrieking, 
giggling, pushing group. With one swift 
motion she swept Eugene into her hands 
and held him above her heart, while the 
Cairn sprang and yelped, clawing her or- 
gandie flounces. 

“There, there!” 
little thing!” 

Bushy had at last scrambled up, and Lofty 
was also on his feet—hurrying forward, 
straightening his hair and tie. He did not 
try to help Loretta Wentworth down from 
her chair, but left that bit of gallantry to 
Bill Dennis. 

“Beatrice,” he said sternly, ‘it’s long past 
your bedtime. I'll talk to you in the morn- 
ing.” 

But Bushy paid no attention to him. 

“Margie, you are swell!” she said, as she 
carefully transferred the panting Eugene 
from the shelter of the older girl’s hands 
to his own safe box. “You see—I've brought 
him up. He—he’s mine. If that Cairn had 
got him—” 

“I know,” said Margie. 
Poor little scrap!” 

“Take—him—away!” said Lofty 
tinctly. “This house party—” 

“has turned into a mouse party for 
the time being!” said Margie. 


she said. “You poor 


“There; he’s safe. 


dis- 
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Bushy, chuckling appreciatively, gave 
Margie Olmsted a final beaming look, and 
took herself and Eugene to safer quarters. 

“That was great of you,” Lofty mur- 
mured, hastening to bring punch and 
doughnuts to Miss Olmsted. “You—you 
were probably just as scared as Loretta, 
really. But you didn’t show it.” 

“Well,” Margie told him, “I really don’t 
like mice—I'm sure I never held one be- 
fore! But—did you see the look in Bushy’s 
eyes, poor kid?” 

“I wasn't looking at Bushy’s 
mumbled Lofty. He wanted to add, “I was 
looking at yours,” but couldn’t quite make 
t. “Shall we dance?’’ he said instead. 

Loretta Wentworth scolded the Cairn un- 
mercifully, and slapped his hairy flanks 
with a trembling hand. Certainly nothing 


eyes,” 


was his fault—but then, Loretta had to 
take it out on something. 
Upstairs, Bushy carefully lighted the 


night candle and set the alarm clock for 
one-thirty. 

“I suppose you won't need all this so 
very much longer, darling,’ she said to 
Eugene, who was already asleep, exhausted 
by his adventure. “I'll feel sort of lost, hav- 
ing a solid night's sleep. Ho-hum! I am 
glad you'll have a chance to grow into happy 
and useful mousehood—instead of being in- 
side that horrid Cairn.” 

She drew the blankets over her shoulder, 
then suddenly propped herself on her elbow 
again. “But I tell you what, Eugene,’ she 
added, ‘‘no matter how long you live, you'll 
never pull off a better trick than you did 
to-night at that mouse party. They a// make 
me sick—but I do like Margie Olmsted. 
And now, maybe, Lofty Ryder won't call 
you a vermin any more.” 


HOUSE ON SUNRISE MOUNTAIN 
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ranged that we should take over his place for 
a tiny down payment.” 

In the bed behind them, Mr. Reddington 
moved, and began moaning softly. 

Fleur took a piece of the soft linen, wrung 
it out in the blue bowl, and laid it on Mr. 
Reddington’s forehead. Then she seated her- 
self beside the bed, and began to croon what 
Laurie, listening, guessed to be an old ballad. 


"In Scarland town where I was born, 
“There was many fair ladies dwelling, 
“I chose me one to be my own, 

"Her name was Barbary Allen.” 


There was no sound in the room, but the 
occasional crackling of the burning cones, 
and Fleur’s voice, growing fainter, as she 
trailed her quaint song gradually into silence. 

Mr. Reddington spoke suddenly. ‘Mary ?”’ 
he asked on a puzzled, questioning note. 

Laurie looked up sharply, but Fleur shook 
her head, and began to stroke the restless 
hand that lay on the coveriet. 

“Yes,” she answered him quietly, 
is quite all right, too.” 

It seemed to satisfy him, for a smile 
touched the corners of his mouth, and a 
moment later he was asleep. 

The girls tiptoed out of the room. 

“Mary was his wife,” Laurie explained 
wonderingly. “She died nearly twelve years 


“Mary 


ago. That was an old mountain song you 
were singing, wasn't it?’’ she asked. ‘Perhaps 
that made him think of her just then. She 
was quite a celebrated musician, and special- 
ly interested in folk music. They used to 
travel all through the mountains here in 
North Carolina, and in Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, I've heard, collecting those old songs.” | 

Fleur's eyes were interested. 

“I think that must be why,” she acquiesced. 
“Barbary Allen's one of the best known— 
it's the mountain version of the English 
ballad, of course. The young people around 
here are forgetting the old songs, but I've 
learned a lot of them from the older women, 
and I'm teaching them to my babies in the 
funny little kindergarten class you'll see 
tomorrow morning.” 

She was bending over the fire, making her 
simple supper preparations as she talked. 

“Oh, please go on,” Laurie begged. “What 
made you think of having a class here?” 

“Well, I had to have something to do,” 
the other said, mixing eggs in an iron pan. 
“| have about fifteen children now who come 
in every morning. You see, I was just six- 
teen when we came here. I had finished high 
school, and set my heart on college and being 
a teacher some day. But Dad's illness washed 
all that up.” 

Laurie made a little sound of sympathy in 
her throat, and Fleur went on. 

“I tried never to let him know how I felt 
that first year. He (Continued on page 46) 
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and Nicholas adore it here, and they decided 
to add more land from time to time, and 
make a fancy produce farm out of the place. 
There are a dozen hotels, within a radius 
of twenty miles, that have to buy fresh veg- 
etables and fruit and eggs. The soil is very 
rich, and land is cheap way off here in the 
woods. We make a living. You can imagine 
we don’t need a great deal.”’ 

Laurie nodded. “But,” she said shrewdly, 
“you still want to be a teacher.” 

“I still want—more, than ever—to be a 
teacher. Only now I want to be the best, 
most modern kindergartner that the best 
course up North can turn me out some day. 
But where am I to find the funds for college? 
Board—tuition—books—” She shrugged 
hopelessly. 

Her father and Nicholas came in then, and 
there were no more confidences that night. 
Supper was eaten before the fire, and soon 
afterward Laurie admitted to being sleepy. 
Fleur tucked her up, with an amusing air of 
motherliness, in the big four-poster bed in 
the room Nicholas had given up to their 
unexpected guest. 

Max was to sleep on a cot in the room 
with his uncle; and where the family were 
to stow themselves Laurie did not like to 
inquire, feeling guiltily that the whole thing 
was an imposition, anyway. 

She must have fallen asleep almost at 
once for, the next thing she knew, she was 
waking, puzzled, to an unfamiliar room 
flooded with morning sunshine. 

Someone was knocking at her door. The 
knocking was followed by her brother's 
voice. “Lazybones, get up! Everyone else has 
been up for an hour. Fleur says you're to 
have breakfast with Uncle John.” 

“Oh, Max, why did you let me over- 
sleep?” she wailed. 

“Fleur made me,” Max declared easily. 
And Laurie, used to her brother's ready 
adaptability to people and places, grinned 
at his casual use of their hostess’s name. 

A murmur of children’s voices in the next 
room puzzled her, until she remembered 
Fleur’s kindergarten class. She glanced about 
curiously as she came out. A fire was blazing 
on the stone hearth, for the early mornings 
were chilly up here in the hills, and a group 
of small, barefooted boys and girls sat on the 
floor in the circle of its cheerful warmth. 

Fleur, very serious, sat in a high-backed 
chair. She held an open book on her lap. 
Laurie noticed how eagerly all those ani- 
mated young faces were turned to her. In- 
deed, teacher and pupils were so engrossed 
that none of them heard Laurie’s light step 
as she crossed the room behind them. 

“Come in!” a pleasant, boyish voice an- 


WHERE IS 


number,” Karen said, in such a troubled 
voice that Judy hugged her comfortingly. 
““We—just handed the whole thing to him 
on a silver platter! What are we going to 
say to Major Wade?’ she demanded, tears 
welling into her eyes. “Or to Sylvia when 
she gets the message from Dr. Thorne?” 

At that tense moment, the front door bell 
rang noisily. 

“Who on earth's calling?’ Randy asked. 
“Wait—I'll go, Cousin Fran.” 

The others followed him down more 
slowly. From the stairs they saw Randy open 


swered her knock at the door of her uncle's 
room, and, lifting the latch, she entered. 

Her uncle was sitting up, propped by sev- 
eral pillows. He still wore his bandages, 
but his cheeks had regained their normal 
ruddiness. 

A table was drawn up beside the bed, and 
breakfast for two—hot coffee, corn pone, and 
sizzling bacon—was set out on it. Nicholas 
Fenways, putting the last dish in place, 
straightened up at her entrance. 

“IT don’t know how good I am as a waiter, 
Miss Reddington,”’ he said. “Please look and 
see if everything you want is here.” 

He was a tall, slimly built boy of about 
Laurie’s own age, with blue eyes like his 
sister's. Laurie had been impressed last night 
with his quiet air of capability, coupled with 
a shy friendliness. 

She said, “I can’t imagine anything nicer 
—Nicholas. Max is already calling your sis- 
ter ‘Fleur.’ And I'm not old enough to be 
‘Miss Reddington’ yet, please.” 

He flushed, but obviously with pleasure. 
‘*Thanks—Laurie. I have some work to do 
in the garden this morning, but if you need 
anything, will you just shout, ‘Nicholas!’ out 
of that window there?” 

She promised she would, and after an- 
other glance about to see whether he could 
discover anything more he could do for his 
guests’ comfort, he withdrew. Laurie guessed 
that their coming constituted a real event 
in the isolated lives of this family, and fell 
to wondering, as she poured the coffee, what 
they themselves could do to make adequate 
return for the hospitality they had found 
here. 

““How’s the head, Uncle John ?”’ she asked. 

“Practically well,” Mr. Reddington as- 
sured her cheerfully. “That charming Miss 
Fleur is a born nurse. She made me so com- 
fortable I slept most of the night. They're 
rather an unusual family,’’ he added thought- 
fully. “Take the father—a retired clergy- 
man, you know—we had a most interesting 
talk this morning. He seems quite satisfied to 
stay down here and farm the land for the 
rest of his life. And Nicholas tells me he’s 
crazy about the mountains.” 

He sipped the fragrant coffee slowly. “Mr. 
Fenways suggests that we stay on here for 
a day or so, until I’m quite over my shaking 
up. I really believe, from the way he put 
it, that our company would be a godsend 
to them all. Would you like it, my dear?” 

Laurie’s face answered for her. 

“Then we'll do it. Nicholas has offered 
to ride over to the telegraph office, and wire 
the hotel not to expect us until Friday.” 

Outside they could hear Fleur’s class be- 
ginning a song— 


SYLVIA? 


the door, and heard him give a surprised ex- 
clamation, then fling the door hastily wide. 

On the threshold, faintly illumined by the 
shaded hall light, were three people—a tall, 
stooped, elderly man heavily muffled in over- 
coat and neckerchief against the cold, a girl 
in blue with grave eyes and a dimple in a 
square, stubborn, young chin, and Major 
Wade, leaning on the girl’s arm. 

The Major said, “I hope we're not in- 
truding. Let me introduce Mr. Rufus Em- 
len" —the tall man bowed gravely—-"and 
Miss Sylvia Mason.” 
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"The first day of Christmas my true love 

sent to me 

“A partridge on a pear tree. 

“The second day of Christmas my true 

love sent to me 

“Two turtledoves and a partridge on a 

pear tree.” 

“That comes from Virginia,” Mr. Red- 
dington said. “It goes on, verse after verse, 
about all kinds of birds. Listen to the spirit 
with which those youngsters sing it! 

“She must be rather a remarkable girl, 
this Fleur,” he went on. “How many others 
of her age would have thought of such a way 
to keep herself busy up here?” 

“But, you see, that’s what she hopes to be 
some day,’’ Laurie put in quickly. ‘A kinder- 
garten teacher, I mean. She is fine and un- 
usual, as you say, Uncle John, and I think 
people like that ought to be helped. I'm 
wondering if you and Daddy—I'll beg him 
when we get back !—wouldn’t, between you, 
lend her the money for her training?” 

“Do you think she would accept a loan?” 
Mr. Reddington asked. “Her father wouldn't 
listen to my offer to pay him board for the 
few days he wants us to stay on here.” 

“Oh!” Laurie exclaimed, disappointed. 
“Well, if they're as proud as that, oughtn’t 
we to be too proud to accept hospitality?” 

He had to smile at her vehemence. 

“I've been wondering, myself, about some- 
thing like your suggestion,’ he told her. 
“And I think there’s a better way than a loan. 
A scholarship would answer better, wouldn't 
it? Suppose I were to endow one at the best 
training school for kindergarten teachers 
we can find? With room and board?” 

“Uncle John!” Laurie’s voice was choked. 
“It’s the most perfect idea ever! What on 
earth made you think of it?” 

“For several reasons,” he said slowly. “I 
owe a good deal to that little girl’s quick 
and competent care of me last night. And I 
believe, like you, that deserving people ought 
to have their chance. Another reason is that 
such a scholarship would make the most 
fitting memorial to your Aunt Mary I can 
possibly think of.” 

He turned his head away, as he added, 
“Mary would have liked that, I think.’ 

Laurie put her warm young arms tightly 
about his neck. “Darling, I'm sure she 
would,” she said with excited conviction. 
“Wasn't it a lucky accident we slipped in 
the mud on this particular mountain?” 

“Nicholas tells me it’s called Sunrise 
Mountain,” her uncle informed her, smil- 
ing. ‘Sounds like a pretty good omen, doesn’t 
it? Do you want to be the one to tell Fleur 
she’s the first to be awarded the Mary Lee 
Reddington Scholarship ?” 
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Randy, in the suddenness of the surprise, 
took refuge in flippancy. He held out his 
hand to the girl. 

“Howdy, Cousin?” he greeted her. “My 
name’s Mason, too.” 

For a moment she stared at him doubt- 
fully, then the dimple in her chin deepened. 

“I thought Major Wade told me the peo- 
ple here are named Colby,” she said. 

They are.” Randy had ushered them into 
the hall now, and closed the front door behind 
them. “I happen to be a sort of cousin, and 
live with them.” (Continued on page 49) 
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overhead and a long streamer of gray floated 
like an evil wraith above the evergreens. 
The leopard snarled, a fierce protest against 
the approaching calamity; she urged the cub 
to increased speed and they found them- 
selves members of a strange procession. More 
deer passed them, some all but treading on 
the spotted cats in their path; a bear or 
two shuffled along with uneasy glances over 
ample shoulders. Rabbits and chipmunks 
raced by in dozens. 

A few wildcats, the bobtailed bay lynxes 
of the Southern forests, appeared among the 
hemlock trunks, bounding in tremendous 
leaps and never heeding the swarming rab- 
bits. The sounds behind grew louder, an 
ominous and ever increasing rumble domi- 
nating the lesser sounds. 

Cheeka was beginning to show signs of 
lagging. He was bewildered by the confu- 
sion about him, and knew nothing of the 
coming danger, but his instinct told him that 
something was very wrong. He struggled 
along to the best of his ability, but it was 
not enough. His mother aided him from 
time to time, pushing him along. She was 
not ignorant of what was behind, only too 
well did she remember her terrible experi- 
ence in the circus fire. But she accommodated 
her speed to suit the laboring youngster 
until the time came for the supreme dash. 

Soon the gray wreaths of pursuing vapor 
crept ahead of the fugitives; they eddied and 
swirled in ever increasing density, and 
Cheeka found himself coughing and wheez- 
ing in the first smoke he had ever experi- 
enced. Even more intimidating were occa- 
sional blazing brands which began to drop 
about them as they went; the wind had 
picked up and was blowing as if from some 
mighty furnace, as indeed it was. 

In the general confusion the leopards had 
taken a course which threw them on a 
tangent to the flames which were sweeping 
ahead of the main conflagration. They came 
suddenly into an open grassy plateau which 
showed the opposite woods as one leaping 
mass of fire. Swinging away, they descended 
the slope on the opposite side, and found 
themselves in a huge pocket, with the other 
advance point of the fire some distance be- 
hind and to the left. Their present course 
would take them beyond that point and they 
struggled on, almost by themselves now. 

Terror possessed the cub, for he had seen 
that from which they were fleeing. The 
older animal, her fear of the flames smoth- 
ered in her anxiety for her offspring, half 
carried him, half pushed him along the way. 
Dropping down a long slope, they caught 
sight of some men at a distance, the first 
the mother leopard had seen since her dash 
through the settlements, weeks before. Turn- 
ing off at another angle, she avoided their 
course and swung back again behind them. 
She found that it was a direction which led 
directly away from the advance of the flames, 
and that another clearing ahead would fur- 
ther lessen the danger. 

Crossing this, they traversed another patch 
of woodland and came out at length on the 
rim of a deep cut. There they paused, look- 
ing down at what the old leopard instantly 
recognized as the trail of the thundering 
monster which she had so narrowly escaped 
weeks before. The rails glistened in the sun 
as they had on that occasion; they ran 
through a similar rocky depression, but it 
differed in certain aspects. From where the 
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leopards stood, they saw that the track came 
around a sharp bend at the left, but, on the 
other hand, stretched away in a straight 
course over a high trestle which spanned a 
precipitous ravine. 

It was a fearsome-looking place, that 
cleft; it fell away from the cut in a sheer 
drop of over a hundred feet, its sides clothed 
with dense clumps of laurel and jutting 
boulders. At the bottom roared a white tor- 
rent of leaping water, its hollow booming 
reverberating among the trees above the 
cut. Across the trestle the track continued 
for some score of yards, then bent to the | 
right out of sight. 

The mother leopard gave the place a 
quick survey and realized that the pass- 
ing of the trestle would be a distinct point 
gained. The ravine would check the fire and, 
once across the chasm, they could slacken 
their pace and recover their strength. 

In another moment she led the way down- 
ward, picking a trail between the rocks and, 
mounting the track, padded quickly to the 
trestle. Whimpering protest, Cheeka fol- 
lowed, but coming to the close-set ties and 
glimpsing the drop beneath them, he squat- 
ted flat, cringing in fright at the thunder 
which rose from the torrent. Uneasy herself 
because of what she had already experienced 
on those thin lines of steel, his mother 


snarled impatiently and urged him out upon | 


the ties. Foot by foot he crawled along, 
clinging to the timbers and whimpering. 

The closeness of the ties made walking 
easy enough, and the old animal could have 
crossed the span in a few moments. She ran 
ahead, looked back to encourage the tired 
youngster, then took a few more steps and 
returned again to urge him onward. For a 
moment, Cheeka seemed about to pick up 
courage to go on, and the old leopard forged 
ahead across the remaining distance. 

Just as she gained the firm ground, two 
sounds struck her ears. One was a high, 
shrill whine, the other was a metallic click- 
ing of the rails. She wheeled, staring back 
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over the trestle in alarm. Crouched in the 
center of it and seemingly quite overcome 
with terror now, Cheeka flattened himself 
to the ties and refused to budge. Then she 
saw, rounding the curve in the cut which 
they had left, the black bulk of a train. 

There was no time to reach the youngster 
and help him across. Unaware of the doom 
behind him, he was only occupied with 
fear of the dizzy depth beneath him. In a 
minute the train would be upon the trestle. 

Only for an instant did the old leopard 
shrink from the fear which seized her. Then, 
with a snarl on her lips, her muscles bunch- 
ed and eyes flaming green, she darted back 
upon the trestle. She stopped beside her ter- 
rified youngster for a second, to give him 
a hasty lick with her tongue, then leaped 
beyond him and crouched there, ready to 
give battle to the onrushing black monster. 

The locomotive cleared the cut and thun- 
dered out upon the trestle, the whole struc- 
ture vibrating with the weight. Swaying and 
rocking under the tremendous urge of pistons 
and driving wheels, funnel pouring smoke, 
exhaust breathing raucously, the engine bore 
down upon the crouching leopard. 

All unknown to her, another factor en- 
tered into the situation. The hand of the 
engineer, resting upon the throttle, shoved 
it forward. Hissing blasts of air closed the 
brakes against the wheels. The train shud- 
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dered and slowed its speed. The momentum, 
however, carried the engine nearer the 
leopard, the increased noise only intensify- 
ing her rage and terror. The engineer, lean- 
ing outward, saw that crouching form rise 
suddenly into an arching bound, caught a 
glimpse of bared fangs and talons, as the 
indomitable mother sprang to the attack. 

Just as the train halted, he heard a scream 
from beyond the panting boiler, saw the 
tawny, spotted form leap to the tracks again, 
seemingly from the front of the locomotive. 
Darting ahead, the leopard hustled in front 
of her a smaller form which had been scurry- 
ing across the span, hitherto unseen. 

Still almost in a daze, the engineer saw 
the animal gain the solid ground beyond 
the trestle, and, still pushing the frightened 
cub, disappear into the bushes. 

He pulled the throttle back and felt the 
train gather speed once more beneath him. 
Above the smell of smoke and steam, he 
detected a pungent odor of singed hair. 

“Can you beat it?” exclaimed the aston- 
ished fireman. “I never see anything like 
that before. Fightin’ the: engine, she was.” 

The engineer nodded. “Lots of critters 
does curious things,” he agreed. “Especially 
mothers when they got a cub. I expect you 
might call it mother love.” 
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Hibernian 
An Irishman came 
home for supper 
with a black eye. 
“And how did ye 
git that, Mike?” 
asked his wife. 
“McGregor give 
it to me,” said Mike. 
“Do ye mane to 
say that ye let a lit- 
tle thin shrimp like 
McGregor give yer- 
self—which is six 
and a half feet tall— 
a black eye? Where's 
yer spunk ? What—” 
“Sure, now, Brid- 
get, don’t be spakin’ 
ill o’ the dead,” an- 
swered Mike.—Sent 
by Betty EILEEN 
JOHNSON, W'ater- 
town, South Dakota. 


Cruel 


A high school boy 
who thought him- 
self very collegiate 
went to the princi- 
pal of the high 
school to say good- 


bye after graduation exercises were over. 
“Seeing I'm leaving school 
“I want to thank you for all I've learned 


this year.” 
“Oh, 
cipal. “It 











The Funniest Joke I I 
Have Heard This Month 





\ 


“Rastus, 
pain.” 

“No, suh, 
jes’ lazy.” 


“But surely he must be suffering, « 
he wouldn't howl like that.” 

“Jes’ plumb laziness, suh, jes’ 
ness. He's settin’ 
HALL, 


by ADRIANNE 
Washington. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL jour fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, ag 
address. A book will be awarded to ever) 
‘girl whose joke i is published in in this ‘pace. 





Laz y 


your dog seems to be in 


he ain't in no 


Ditto 


| 
| Tom: I used to be 
a salesman. 

Tm: So did I. 
What did you sell? 

Tom: Salt. 

Tim: Shake.— 
|} Sent by BEVERLY 
ReEpPE, Pennington. 
New Jersey. 


Yardstick 

Young John had 
a couple of bantam 
hens which were lay- 
ing very small eggs. 
He decided that 
something should be 
done about it. Go- 
ing next morning to 


pain. He 


lazi- the fowl run, his fa- 

on a thistle.’’-—Sent ther was surprised 
Mount Vernon, to find an_ ostrich 

egg tied to one of 

the beams and, 

ka || above it, a sign with 
these words: “Keep 

e, and your eyes on this, 





and do your best.” 
—Sent by Avis Mo- 











don’t mention it,” 


was only a 


trifle.’ 


Little Thoughtful 


CHILD, GOING TO BED: 
Ella, if you happen to find a garter snake 


in your bed, just let me know, will you? 
—Sent by Frorence Smiru, Rochester, 
Neu York. 

Phenomenal 


By the way, Aunt 





UNCLE Cy: 
English woman 
pounds. 

AUNT HETTY: 


who 


lost 


This paper tells about an 
thousand 


two 


Sakes alive, I don’t believe 
no woman ever could be so fat!—Sent by 


MariE CAHILL, Neu: Port. Kentucky. 


,” said the boy, 


replied the prin- 
"—Sent by 
Giapys Potter, Old Saybrook. Connecticut. 


SHER, West Con- 
cord, Minnesota. 


Habitual 


4% 


(\ > 


ae 


re 


POLICEMAN: Are you lost, little boy? 

LirtLE Boy: Yeah, I mighta known I'd 
get lost if I went out with Grandma. She 
always loses everything.—Sent by FLORENCE 
SmitH, Rochester, New York. 


Action 


A teacher told her class to write four- 
that showed action. One boy 


ie 


igs ? 
Sy 


Leb 





line verses 
wrote: 

“A boy walked down a railroad track, 

“A train was coming fast; 

“The boy jumped off the 

“To let the train go past.” 

The teacher said the verse did not show 
enough action, so the boy revised it as fol- 
lows: 

“A boy walked down a railroad track, 

“A train was coming fast; 

“The train jumped off the railroad track 
+ “To let the boy go past.’—Sent by ANN 
EMIGH, West Pittston, Pennsylvania. 


railroad track 
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Then Mrs. Colby was beside them, shak- 
ing hands with the major, who said, “Here 
is Miss Sylvia Mason at last.”” He added, to 
Sylvia, “This is Mrs. Colby, my dear.” 

The girl said, shyly, “It’s late to break 
in on you like this—’’ Her glance moved 
to the staring group on the stairs—'‘I'm 
afraid you're having a party, too. But Major 
Wade felt it was best for all three of us 
to come right over. It's about that jade 
Buddha he left here when he was taken ill.” 

On the stairs, Richard, Karen, and Judy, 
hearing her, exchanged frightened looks. 
Silently, with the Slades and Dr. Pierce, they 
descended the steps and followed Mrs. Col- 
by and the visitors into the living room. 

It was Mrs. Colby who spoke first, a trifle 
abruptly as if she had nerved herself to 
get a disagreeable duty over. 

“We had just made a discovery when you 
rang the bell,” she said. “A totally unex- 
plainable discovery. I am so upset, I do not 
know how to tell you—” 

Sylvia interrupted her. “I am sure I know 
what it was you discovered, Mrs. Colby. 
That's what we came about. To—to explain 
—apologize for a terribly unfortunate—” 
She broke off in a distressed voice, turning 
to the tall, stooped man who was fumbling 
in an inside pocket, “Oh, please, Mr. Emlen, 
show it to her!” 

With some difficulty, he succeeded in ex- 
tracting a package about ten inches long, 
and proceeded deliberately to unwrap it. 

Childishly, Karen clapped two startled 
hands over her mouth to muffle a shriek, 
when he unrolled the missing jade Buddha. 

“I came here to explain, and—I don't 
seem to know where to begin,” Sylvia con- 
fessed, stumblingly. “Monday night some- 
body broke into this house through a back 
window, and stole Uncle Robert’s jade 
Buddha out of your safe.” 

Nobody said anything, but their faces ask- 
ed a dozen questions. 

“I didn’t know anything about it until 
this morning,” Sylvia answered those un- 
spoken questions, her flush growing hotter. 
“I didn’t even know until then that Uncle 
Robert had sent me such a thing. You can’t 
imagine how utterly dumbfounded I was 
when John Chan walked into Dr. Thorne’s 
office, and showed me the little jade figure 
and Uncle Robert's letter.” 

“John Chan?” Randy repeated. “The— 
Chinaman?” 

“Yes. He has been my uncle's servant for 
thirty years. He goes with him on all his 
trips. He was with him in the house at 
Chevy Chase when I first went to live with 
Uncle Robert, six years ago. He went to 
Philadelphia with us later.” 

There were suppressed exclamations. This 
was not what they had been expecting to 
hear about the mysterious Chinaman. 

“If you've never known a certain type of 
old-time, stupidly faithful Chinese servant, 
I can’t ever make you understand,” Sylvia 
said helplessly. “It doesn’t sound like New 
York in 1936. I mean it quite literally 
when I say John Chan would die for Uncle 
Robert, or—because I'm Uncle Robert's fam- 
ily—for me. I was only thirteen when Uncle 
Robert sent for me to come and stay with 
him. He didn’t know much about children— 
I nearly died of homesickness that first year. 
And John Chan was so good to me. You'd 
never believe ali the queer, delicious 
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Chinese sweets he made for me, and the 
stories he told me, in his comical, pidgin 
English.” 

She added, very low, “Please—you must 
try to understand. He didn’t realize what 
a crime he had committed when he broke 
into your house. He keeps insisting that 
Uncle Robert sent him back to the States 
just to make sure I didn’t lose the Buddha. 
You see, after he got out to China; Uncle 
Robert began to—worry about me—and it 
seems he thought up this funny way of 
providing for me.” She leaned over and 
touched the jade Buddha with a gentle 
fingertip. 

“It's beautiful, isn’t it?” she asked softly. 
“After Uncle Robert asked Major Wade to 
bring it home to me, he seems to have been 
suddenly afraid I might not value it proper- 
ly. Might somehow lose, or even sell it. 
He never trusted my judgment much, you 
see. And Mr. Emlen, who's a famous collec- 
tor of Chinese jade, tells us this little piece 
is very, very old, and worth several thousand 
dollars at a conservative estimate.” 

Randy pursed up his lips in a long, slow 
whistle. 

“So Uncle Robert, in his usual impulsive 
fashion,’’ Sylvig said, her smile a pretty apol- 
ogy, “packed poor old John Chan home 
after the Major, with a letter commanding 
me not to attempt to keep the Buddha my- 
self, but to take it right up to Mr. Rufus 
Emlen, where it would be sure to be safe 
until Uncle Robert himself returns to Amer- 
ica. In exchange, Mr. Emlen would lend 
me a sum of money.” 

“And your uncle sent John Chan all the 
way home from China just to tell you what 
to do with that little jade figure,” Sallie 
Slade repeated wonderingly. 

Sylvia nodded. “But I don’t think that 
was honestly all his real reason. He told 
John, you see, to find a place to live as near 
me as he could, and wait there for his return. 
He knew old John would look after me in 
all the small ways he could—and that he'd 
let Uncle Robert know if anything should 
be very wrong with me.” 

“But I don’t suppose he thought that one 
of the little ways John Chan would look 
after you,” Sallie grinned, “would be by 
robbing a safe for you.” 

"How did he finally get on to coming to 
us?”’ asked Randy. 

“He went to Mrs. McKierney’s to see me, 
right after the Major had been there, and 
she gave them both your address. John came 
over here and hung around, waiting. He saw 
Major Wade come in, and later, saw him 
carried away in the ambulance. And he 
thought, poor, stupid old soul, that the 
Major was sure to die, and that nobody 
would ever know what he had done with 
the Buddha. You'll have to forgive him, 
also, that he apparently didn’t credit any 
of you people with honesty. He was pretty 
sure the Major had brought it here with 
him, and so he tried, as you know, for a 
chance to hire out here as a servant. After- 
ward, when that failed, he made an attempt 
to get into Major Wade's hotel to make 
sure it wasn't there.” 

“And failing in both those, he broke in 
here and helped himself,” Richard said. 
“How did he know where to look?” 

“He did say that ‘people in house talk too 
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For Your 
Summer 
Vacation 


A GIRL SCOUT CAMERA 
AND A GIRL SCOUT SWEATER 


In camp or at home, at the seashore or in 
the mountains, two things are bound to 
happen. You'll want to take pictures. There 
will be cool mornings and chilly evenings. 
We recommend for your vacation list of 
“MUSTS” the compact and efficient lit- 
tle Girl Scout camera, and the soft and 
woolly green Girl Scout sweater. 


11-806 Girl Scout Camera $1.00 
8-254 Girl Scout Sweater 
Sizes 10-18, 38-44 3.00 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


National Equipment Service 
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WHERE IS SYLVIA? 


loud,’ replied Sylvia. ‘I suppose he means 
he overheard something that put him on the 
track. Could he have, really ?” 

“I'm afraid he could, and did,’ Randy 
nodded. “That's exactly how we doped it 
out. But how did he know where to find 
you? At Dr. Thorne’s office, I mean?” 

“Oh, that was blind luck, and—I suppose 
—some of his patient Oriental sleuthing 
combined,” Sylvia admitted. ‘He saw me 
walking across the Square Monday morn- 
ing on my way to work, and followed me. 
Tuesday morning he brought the jade 
Buddha to me at Dr. Thorne’s, and in- 
sisted we take it at once to Mr. Emlen.” 

“And,” put in that quiet gentleman—it 
was his first contribution to the conversa- 
tion that evening—'‘unfortunately I was out 
all afternoon, and they waited for me. As 
soon as I had heard the story, we decided 
to go down to the hospital and try to see 
Major Wade. We felt he had a right to 
know what had happened.” 

Randy took the blue bill fold out of his 
pocket and held it out to Sylvia. 

“You've got the jade Buddha back,’ he 
observed. “And here’s ancther piece of your 
property that we've managed to take better 
care of. We've still something else for you,” 
he added, his eyes dancing, “but you'll have 
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Getting unsteadily to her feet, she whis- 
pered, “Wait here just a moment, darling. 
I'll be right back.” 

With a speed Ruth wouldn't have thought 
still possible to her, she started straight for 
the sound, and within a few steps struck 
a trail. She ran down it, and burst into a 
tiny clearing that held a small shack, beside 
which a figure was chopping wood. 

At her inarticulate cry, the figure swung 
about. An old, withered man, thin as a lath, 
dropped his axe and came toward her. 


EVER, if they lived for a thousand years, 

would the girls forget the bliss of that 
small camp. The coffee, the beans, the fried 
trout. The feeling of being secure, the sleep 
of utter exhaustion on pine boughs covered 
with a blanket, and the awakening to a 
breakfast of hot cakes, more coffee, and the 
kindly talk of their ancient host. 

“Ain’t no joke to git yerselves lost in 
these hills, not two gals like ye be. What 
brung ye away from the highroad? Don't 
often see folks up this crick. I come most 
summers and pan a leetle gold, though this 
here crick’s been pretty well skimmed clean. 
My father an’ his pardner prospected here 
when I was jest a leetle shaver, and took me 
along, so I kinda feel like I belong here. 
But you gals, what call did ye have?” 

So they told him. They had told no one 
else since their arrival in the foothills. He 
listened quietly, washing the dishes, in which 
labor he would not permit them to help. 

“Ye was chasin’ up the wrong crick,” he 
observed, when the tale was told. “It was 
this crick Joe Appleby and my Dad worked.” 
His voice was as unhurried as ever. 

“Your Dad—Jce Appleby!” gasped Ruth. 

“So Joe done buried some gold dust here- 
abouts?” went on the old voice. “Dad, he 
got killed in some shindy in Frisco, and Joe 


to go and claim that for yourself, I guess.” 

Sylvia looked at him gaily, expecting 
some joke. 

“It’s a—job,” Randy said, sobering, and 
repeated his talk with Mr. Russell. 

“But they’re Uncle Robert's publishers,” 
Sylvia gasped, staring incredulously. “I went 
there Saturday morning to see if they knew 
my uncle’s address, and I thought then it 
would be heaven to work in a place like that. 
You—you aren’t serious about this, are 
you?” 

“Suppose you go and see Mr. Russell 
to-morrow and find out,” Randy suggest- 
ed. 

Abruptly Sylvia walked over to the 
window and stood there, looking out into 
the dark street. When she came back to the 
little group, her eyes were wet. 

“You've certainly all acted as if I were 
a cousin,” she said rather tremulously, her 
glance going from one to another about 
the circle of smiling faces. “I can't ever 
thank you—in words. But won't you, please, 
just go on pretending?” 

“You bet we will,” Karen cried empha- 
tically. ““And—who knows ?—maybe Randy 
really does have some distant Mason cousins 
up here, and you're one of them? And he’s 
our cousin, so that makes us all family.” 
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She went over and kissed Sylvia warmly. 

“I guess, at first,” she said thoughtfully, 
“when we found that blue bill fold of yours, 
and started trying to find you, it was kind 
of an exciting game. But then, after the 
Major came and told us about you, and we 
talked to those girls from your office—why 
—we felt we knew you, too.” 

Sallie Slade announced suddenly, getting 
to her feet, “I can’t claim relationship, but 
I want to help celebrate the occasion. I make 
rather swell cocoa and sandwiches, really. 
Please, let’s all adjourn to the third floor 
and let me do my stuff.” 

“You young folks run along and cele- 
brate,”” Dr. Pierce said. “I’m going to drive 
this unruly patient of mine back to the hos- 
pital—he’s not officially discharged yet—and 
see him into bed.” 

He turned courteously to Mr. Emlen. 
“Plenty of room for you in my car, sir,” he 
invited. “I'll drop you wherever you live. 
Like to make certain that little jade Buddha 
gets home safely, too—we don’t want to 
start another ‘missing person’ mystery.” 

“We certainly don’t,” Sylvia agreed. She 
shivered involuntarily, and linked her arm 
in Karen’s. “Not,” she added with heart- 
felt conviction, “with me in the title 
role.” 


FORGOTTEN GOLD 


went back East soon after that.” He nodded 
his head, finishing the dishes. “Mebbe I kin 
help ye, gals—lemme see yer map, Sis- 
ter.” 

For several interminable minutes after 
shoving the map aside, the old fellow sat 
musing, his pipe in his hand, his eyes on 
the embers of the breakfast fire. The two 
girls watched him in complete silence, with 
a feeling that if they stirred, or spoke, he 
might disappear into thin air. At last he 
turned his grey glance on them. 

“Reckon I know what he means by ‘three 
red men.’ Want I should take ye downstream, 
mebbe an hour’s hike?” 

Did they? “Oh, please do!” cried Joan. 
“We're just dying to have a look at those 
‘red men’!” 

He smiled at them. “They’s a place like 
this he’s drawed, with the crick making nigh 
to a circle, and three ol’ redwood stumps 
left standin’ when they logged this coun- 
try. Must ‘a’ been real ol’ trees, an’ big as 
any you'd see. Mought be the place.” 

He rose to lead them as though finding 
Great-great-uncle Joe's cache were all in the 
day’s work. Tense, trembling, thrilled, the 
girls followed him, all their fatigue 
gone. 

There they stood, the three mouldering 
stumps of what had been once superb mira- 
cles of the forest, and round the glade the 
creek flung a silver, affectionate arm. With 
careful tread, the girls measured from one 
stump and another to the central point. 
Their ancient guide had brought a pick- 
axe. Turn and turn about, they worked in the 
hard ground until, nearly four feet down, 
the pick struck wood. It was the old man 
who had given the final blow. 

It took work to get the box out, to break 
it open and, with hearts beating in their 
throats, to peer inside. A canvas sack lay 


within, wrapped in what had been a leather 
coat. A sack extraordinarily heavy, but, 
thought Ruth, disappointingly small. 

“There can’t be much gold in this!’’ she 
exclaimed. Their guide hefted the sack, nod- 
ded ruminatingly. “Reckon it mought be 
around twenty thousand worth.” 

Twenty thousand! Twenty thousand dol- 
lars! 

Yes, just about that, he reckoned. 

It took over an hour to persuade Rip Van 
Winkle, as Joan had dubbed him, to accept 
one third of the treasure trove. “I ain't no 
claim to this here dust,” he protested. ‘My 
Dad, he didn’t bury ary a grain.” 

He led the girls to an old wagon track 
which would take them to the highway in 
a two-hour tramp, and there they bade him 
goodbye, shaking his thin, hard, wrinkled 
hand, and wishing him joy. He nodded, 
turning back to the wilderness. 

“Ye're two fine gals,” he murmured. 
“Ain't no gettin’ ‘round that.” 

They watched him move away until he 
was hidden by intervening trees, but he did 
not look back. 


Ten days later, home in Marblehead, Ruth 
and Joan were the heroines of a family party 
in their honor. 

“You and Joan will divide nearly twelve 
thousand dollars, which is a good haul for 
a month’s work!” said Mr. Appleby. ‘Three 
cheers for Great-uncle Joe!” 

“And three cheers for Rip Van Winkle!” 
cried Joan. “I’m so happy that we were 
able to persuade him to take his third.” 
They all rose and gave the cheers with great 
clamor. 

“And that map is going to hang con- 
spicuously in the living room from now on,” 
concluded Mrs. Appleby, “even if it was 
near to being the death of you both.” 
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